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CHAPTER XIII. 
QUIET LODGINGS. 


HOUSE near the county town, not shut in by streets, but 

standing in a well sheltered and productive garden ; glimpses of 
the hills from the upper windows, and a view, from the first floor 
sitting-room, of the grey church tower, among venerable trees, whose 
leafless boughs show like delicate lacework against the blue sky. 
The sky may well be clear, for the air is keen and frosty; the mists 
are gone, and the grand mountain tops, sprinkled with snow, are 
again the glory of the landscapé—like divine truths that have been 
obscured by human passions or mistakes, and when those are dispersed, 
are found to be just where they were before. 

The first floor of this house, well known for its comfortable accom- 
modation, had become the refuge of Adela Granard and her young 
charge ; their hostess being sister to the faithful Charles, and rejoicing 
in the opportunity of waiting on his young lady. A lucky woman 
with her lodgers, Charles’s sister was popularly reported to be—her 
people always seemed pleasant, and her rooms were rarely empty, 
unless at cleaning time. Whether lucky or not, she certainly was 
well fitted to succeed in her avocation, for she had a real genius for 
making her lodgers feel at home; their rest, their food, their warmth, 
their shade, were watched over, not as items out of which to extract 
profit, but as a charge to be loyally kept, for her own satisfaction as 
well as for theirs. If it be true that a garden never thrives so surely 
as when the gardener loves it, the same may hold good of a lodging- 
house. It was not every applicant that Mrs. Keith would receive; 
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she had her own peculiar fancies, and there were instances of her 
having rejected what seemed promising terms for no other reason than, 
as she expressed it, ‘‘she didn’t like the look of them.” But once 
cross her threshold, and be admitted to the shelter of her roof, and 
the laws of hospitality were on your side. If she did not literally 
go through fire and water in your service, she would do what was 
more to the purpose—make fire and water work double tides sooner 
than your meat should be ill-dressed, or your apartments’ delicate 
cleanliness not preserved. 

She was herself a Londoner; and, like her brother, had been a 
valued servant. It had taken her some time to feel at home among 
folks with a peculiar tongue, and habits unlike her own; but the 
love she bore her husband endeared the dialect to her heart ; and, 
as she said, now he was gone she could never bear to be out of the 
way of hearing some of John’s queer words. 

The house, bought with his savings and furnished from hers, 
proved by her diligence and honesty a sufficient maintenance for 
herself and child, a girl about the age of Emily Stormount; and 
though winter may not be the most becoming season for a north- 
country home, the bright fires, the warm carpets, the red curtains, the 
general air of snugness and nicety, made a new comer feel that bad 
weather was of comparatively slight consequence while one had such 
good quarters to stay in. 

One lodger she had who, as a rule, gave her more trouble than any 
other: though she would have sacrificed a good deal sooner than 
he should go anywhere else. The ground floor was let by the year 
to Archdeacon Burleigh ; whose books not only lined every available 
wall, but, stowed away in boxes of every imaginable size, were block- 
ades or stumbling-blocks all over her premises. With difficulty she 
kept the first floor clear, but everywhere else they abounded. They 
stopped up the passages, they slumbered on the tops of cupboards, 
they hid themselves under the beds, they pretended to be couches and 
seats under a disguise of chintz, they took up so much space in the 
garret that, as she said, there was no turning round; and yet, any day 
or any hour of the day, a parcel might arrive from booksellers in Lon- 
don of volumes nicely bound and requiring particular care, for which 
‘‘ dear Mrs. Keith” was besought to find a convenient place. If the 
owner had always been at home to look after them it might have 
mattered less; but he was constantly on the move, and she never 
knew how long he would be away, or that he might not appear any 
minute, like his parcels, expecting to find everything ready without 
dreaming of giving her notice. The responsibility of keeping his 
books clean and dry, and the uncertainty of his movements, would 
have been a heavy counterpoise to the honour and profit of his 
patronage, but for her personal attachment and reverence for him- 
self; and though she grumbled a little sometimes, nobody else might 
breathe a word of complaint. ‘The venerable gentleman,” as she 
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piqued herself on styling him, should never, if she could help it, 
take her so unawares that his wants might not be supplied in as 
reasonable time as he could expect ; and, in spite of all the trouble 
he gave, she would not have exchanged him for the most accom- 
modating lodger that ever paid rent. 

With great reluctance had Adela Granard’s hosts admitted that 
it might be better for Emily to leave their house; and, to avoid all 
excitement, their departure was effected as quietly as possible, and 
treated as a matter of course. Kate did not venture to accompany 
them, but Sir Marcus’s carriage conveyed them to their destination : 
it was not far. Emily was so intent on the care of Coco that she 
did not seem to think much about the change till they sat down to 
their early dinner; when she asked, very quietly, if they were going 
to live together, quite alone. 

‘‘We shall try it for a little while,” said Adela, “and our friends 
will come and see us very often. You know we should have come 
here first, but for the snow.” 

“T do not think ¢Aey liked us to come,” said the child, as she put 
down a plate of chicken for Coco. 

“They are so kind: they wished us to stay as long as we could.” 

“Oh, I do not mean Sir Marcus, or any of them. Mr, Frankland 
helped us through the snow, you know.” 

Charles, as he handed the dishes, glanced at his mistress. They 
both understood the allusion now. 

“Tf you please, ma’am,” he said, cheerfully, ‘if Miss Stormount 
likes honey, there is plenty in the house. My sister is very fond of 
her bees: and the Archdeacon takes a deal of notice of them.” 

“Indeed?” said Adela, taking the hint. ‘I should be glad to 
know more about bees than Ido. Perhaps your sister has some 
books about them. You would like watching bees at work, Emily.” 

“Oh, I should! Do ask her for the books, Charles; and the 
honey too, for my tea, please.” 

The tone and the look were natural, and Adela gladly kept 
up the conversation. Soon after the cloth was removed, Charles 
brought in a pile of volumes, from the Archdeacon’s shelves, for 
Miss Granard to choose from. The child was poring over these 
when Kate Combermere walked in with Mr. Frankland. 

“Ah!” said Kate, “I remember when these books came: it was 
exactly the Archdeacon’s way. He stood a long time watching the 
hives, and at last rushed back into the house, telling Mrs Keith he 
was ashamed of his ignorance. Poor woman, she knew what that 
meant. A few days after, down came every bee book that was to be 
had on a short notice, and he sat up all night studying them. And, 
I will answer for it, he has never opened them since. I advise you 
to be prudent about borrowing his books, Miss Granard, or you may 
be like the man who was too eager for rain, and had the Ganges 
turned on to his garden.” 
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She sat down by Emily, and entered into the subject with a zest 
which Lewis Frankland at once emulated; and when the child’s 
interest had been thoroughly excited by his stories of queens, and 
workers, and swarms, and nurseries, which to her wondering ears had 
the spell of novelty, Miss Combermere asked Adela to show her all 
their rooms. 

“IT promised my father to see with my own eyes whether there was 
anything needed that you have not got.” 

Emily looked round in the middle of Lewis’s best story. ‘ We 
have not got Paul. Will you send him, please ?” 

‘‘Do you wish to have Paul here, dear?” he asked. 

‘“‘ Yes—Coco likes him, and so do I. He is so kind.” 

‘* Paul will come and see you whenever his master can spare him, 
I am sure,” put in Kate. 

“Oh, Mr. Archdale told me he was always to be at my service,” 
said the child, with a grave conviction of being in the right, that 
amused Miss Combermere not a little. 

‘“You have not only got the Court at your feet, but the Court’s 
visitors too, it seems,” observed Kate, when they were alone in the 
bedroom. ‘At least, I can answer for Lewis Frankland; and 
Emily appears as sure of Ernest Archdale.” 

Adela’s blush so brightened her whole countenance, that it went 
to her friend’s heart to overshadow it again. But it had to be done. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, dear,” she said, taking her hand, “but it is 
right you should know Emily’s stepfather is in the neighbourhood. 
He called to ask for her, an hour ago.” 

The bright glow faded, but the handsome face looked resolute 
and collected. 

“Did you see him?” 

“No; my father received him in his study and, in a manner that 
will, he hopes, deter him from calling again. He professes to come 
with an urgent message to the poor child from her dying mother.” 

‘To return with him, I conclude?” spoke Miss Granard, com- 
pressing her lips. 

“Just so: and my father took upon himself to decline the 
proposal, and refused your address.” 

“His being here looks as if Mrs. Dangerfield must be better. 
He will not be satisfied without finding us out.” 

“And of course he will succeed: but so long as Emily does not 
see him, we need not mind that. Paul is watching his movements, 
and Lewis and I were on the look-out the whole way coming here. 
I confess to a little curiosity, for he thoroughly frightened poor 
Miss Wilmot. She is not one of your hysterical young ladies, and was 
terribly ashamed of having fainted in my arms.” 

‘* What his power lies in, I cannot tell,” said Adela, ‘ but that he 
has a strange power over some temperaments is only too certain. 
The singular part of it all is, that my poor friend, whom he has 
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broken to his will in every other respect, has been able to resist 
him in this one. My dear father used to say he would strip her of 
every shilling, would make her give it all up; but I believe she has 
never touched her capital, let him treat her as he pleased.” 

“And you are to have the care of the child’s money as well as of 
herself? It seems hard to lay the burden upon you at your age.” 

“If you only knew how I had dreaded the loneliness, the blank, 
empty waste which my life seemed to promise in England—how 
thoroughly heart-sick I was, that foggy night at Ostend when the 
charge was put into my hand—you would not wonder at my belief 
that I was called to the work, either for Emily’s sake or my own,” 
impulsively spoke Adela. ‘‘ And, I do trust, in what I am trying to 
teach the poor child, that there will be more aid with us than with 
them that wish us ill.” 

Kate looked at her admiringly. Hers was the generous nature 
that takes a keen delight in the attractions and excellences of 
another; and it was long since she had met with anyone of her 
own standing whom she could wish to make her intimate personal 
friend—one who would share every thought, every enjoyment, every 
sorrow—one whom her father would delight to see in his house, and 
who would love and reverence him in return. The friends of her 
early girlhood were all either settled in life, or scattered abroad, or 
at rest; and she had often had day dreams of such companionship 
as woman finds in woman when their hearts are in tune. If, as 
Adela believed, she was delayed by the fog to serve one friend, 
why might she not have been stopped in the snow to make another ? 

Without saying much about it, Kate allowed her thoughts to 
speak in her eyes and manner, and Adela could no more have 
turned away from such advances, than a thirsty wayfarer from a 
cool mountain spring. It was the sisterly hand-clasp, the frank, 
loving sympathy, which she had believed she should never meet 
again; and if the compact between them was not sealed without 
a few tears, they were rather sweet than bitter. Adela Granard’s 
heart swelled with thankfulness to God, and self-reproach for her own 
despondent murmurs, when she saw what friends He could raise up 
in her path, to help her do the work for which she had been, as 
it were, set apart by sorrow. 

“‘We shall meet every day; you have not shaken us off by setting 
up housekeeping,” said Kate. ‘ When our visitors leave us, I ‘shall 
have more time on my hands than I can dispose of profitably, and I 
shall come and study with Emily—about bees, or anything ‘that is 
uppermost. The worst of Lewis’s ever coming to stay with us is 
that one misses him horribly when he goes away ; so it is well for 
me that I have you to fall back upon.” 

“Hem!” coughed a voice outside the door, which was discreetly 
held ajar ; “I beg your pardon, Miss Granard, but I can’t stay any 
longer, and I couldn’t make anybody hear.” 
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“So you took to listening,” said Kate, as they both went out to 
him, “and are trying to look modest and unconscious, when you are 
puffed up with pride. What is it?” for Lewis made a sign with his 
thumb towards the garden. 

‘“‘T saw that youngster hanging about just now, and I want to hear 
his news. Do you take Mrs, Keith into your councils ?” 

Kate was strongly of opinion that it would be safe and wise to do 
so; and Adela was glad to have her own judgment confirmed, 
Charles’s sister must be trustworthy, especially when so recommended; 
and it was agreed that the main points of the case should be en- 
trusted to her without reserve. So, while Lewis received Paul’s report 
that he had tracked the Professor to the ‘‘Green Rushes” inn, where 
he was to sleep that night, Kate confided to Mrs. Keith as much of 
their difficult position as she thought would be understood. 

Mrs. Keith had already received a hint from the Archdeacon; 
while her brother Charles had expressed his private opinion to her in 
obscure hints. But the facts of the case were far beyond anything 
she had ever imagined; and the vision of the sick mother sending 
away her only child, that she might be out of her husband’s keeping, 
stirred up the motherly heart within her to a warmth of sympathy 
that boded ill to the enemy, should he venture on her premises. 

“To think of the courage of that young lady, too—and she in 
trouble herself, as Charles has telled me of, enough to break her 
heart! Quite a picture, too, to look at, as I said when she came in 
at the door : though Charles do say a picture is thought nothing of 
that isn’t an old gentleman, and he knows more about it than I do.” 

“He has seen a good many of the old masters, no doubt,” said 
Kate, smiling. 

‘* T suppose so, ma’am, and he was very fond of his own master, 
and of his mistress too, for that matter, so no wonder he thinks 
much of their pictures. But Miss Granard’s face, if I may be so 
bold as say it, is quite a pleasure to look at.” 

Kate and Lewis departed. But Mrs. Keith could not shake off 
the impression the story had made. She roused herself to make a 
batch of cakes for the poor young lady’s tea. 

“Thirza, my dear,” she said, as her daughter came in from 
school, “ before you take your hat off, you must run down to Mrs. 
Jones for some little things I want directly. I am out of currants 
and citron, and that young lady made so poor a dinner I should like 
to see if I can’t tempt her with one of my cakes.” 

Now Thirza had already heard a great deal more about the young 
lady than she at all approved ; and it was rather an aggravation, just 
when she felt inclined to sit down in a warm corner with a new story 
book, to be ordered off to the grocer’s, on that darkening winter 
afternoon. Though a petted, only child, she was taught to obey ; 
but she put off obedience just long enough to show it was against 
her will ; lingering over the fire, and grumbling at the cold and slip- 
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periness of the roads. Losing, however, not a word of what was said 
by her mother and Uncle Charles, who were talking so earnestly 
about the lodgers that they overlooked her for some little time. 
Her mother, suddenly perceiving that she was not yet gone, hurried 
her away, telling her to be quick, and not chatter—an injunction by 
no means superfluous, but which affronted the young lady not a little. 

“Walk fast, indeed! Would it not serve them right if I slipped 
down and broke my leg?” she thought, as she went on. ‘As to 
chattering, who is there to chatter to?” However, either the exer- 
cise, or the reflection that cake-making had its advantages, restored 
Thirza’s good-humour by the time she reached the shop; and in answer 
to Mrs. Jones’s friendly enquiries, she was more disposed to boast of 
the lodgers than to grumble at them. Quite indifferent to the fact 
that another customer was listening, she proclaimed that one of the 
ladies was very beautiful, and the other very rich and very delicate ; 
adding a great deal of information besides, which she had caught up 
and interpreted her own way. All this much to the edification of 
Mrs. Jones ; who, being an old acquaintance, and having an eye to 
future custom, begged to add to the parcels a nice little cream 
cheese to tempt the appetite of the invalid. 

* Look, mother!” said Thirza, triumphantly, when she reached 
home; “I told Mrs. Jones about the young lady being delicate, 
and she has sent her this cheese. Are you not glad?” 

“T should have been much more glad if you had done as I bade. 
you, and said nothing about the ladies. It’s a bad trick in a child, 
and in a servant it is disgraceful, to be tattling out of doors of what 
goes on in the family. If ever you mean to be one that a mistress 
can trust, my girl, you must learn to hold your tongue.” 

It was good advice for the future ; for the present the mischief was 


done. 


“Cecilia, my dear!” said Mr. Bourne that evening, as the party 
at the Court were at tea, “‘who is your correspondent, may I ask ?” 

“T have several, sir,” said Cecilia, bravely. 

“* By post, granted, and I should be sorry to interfere with them ; 
but who writes to you in this place? I believe you got a note just 
now ?” 

‘* T—I—-yes, 1 did, sir.” 

‘* May I ask who sent it ?” 

It was something new for him to take so imperative a tone with 
his ward: and the young lady looked at him in surprise, and stole a 
glance round the company. After some real hesitation, she replied, 
while playing carelessly with her teaspoon, that the note was from 
Miss Granard, about a book she had promised to lend her. ‘“ And 
she hopes the invalids are better,” added Miss Wilmot, bowing 
sweetly to Miss Medlicott. Miss Medlicott replied by a moan, and 
a glance at Ernest, who smiled in return, The smile seemed more 
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than Cecilia could bear. She crumpled the note in her hand, and 
tossed it into the grate; but missing her aim, it only struck against 
the top bar, and rebounded upon the rug, at Miss Medlicott’s feet. 
That lady started up in alarm; but, before anyone else could inter- 
fere, Ernest had picked up the note, and observing that no harm 
was done, as the paper had not had time to catch fire, dropped it 
into the middle of the glowing coals. 

Cecilia caught his eye with difficulty, for he seemed to be nervously 
avoiding hers. His look, however, when hers mutely thanked him 
for what he had done, was gentle, and full of pity. Was it possible 
that he had seen through her subterfuge, and in that brief moment 
had recognised the hand-writing ?—that of the Professor. 

How mean she felt, how debased in her own estimation, can only 
be realised by one who has been in that miserable position—who 
has been driven to tell a lie, and sees that it is found out. What 
could she do now? Should she confide the truth to Kate Comber- 
mere? Her pride shrank from an avowal that must be so humiliating, 
where humiliation would gain her nothing. To throw herself on 
Ernest’s mercy, and, owning her fault, win him back by means of 
his own generosity—this might, indeed, be a way out of the tangled 
path ; a path which, she told herself fervently, she never more would 
tread. She contrived to invite his approach by so winning a look of 
supplication as only her eyes could give, and to which he could not 
be insensible. He sat by her side all the evening, and with con- 
siderate delicacy did what he could to prevent her thinking about 
what they both knew too well. 

** Let me have five minutes to-morrow morning,” she said to him, 
privately, before they parted for the night. ‘“ There is something I 
must explain.” 

He assented, of course, with a warm assurance that he was always 
at her service when she needed him. And Cecilia went to her 
room, to weep bitterly over her untruth, which she would have given 
anything to recall; and yet to nurse a hope, which the day before 
would have seemed insane. 

Oh, if he would forgive her—if, without crossing the border-line 
which woman may not pass, she could only let him know that she 
loved him—that she repented every word and deed that had cost 
her the esteem which was now more precious than life! What a 
gentleman he was; how full of chivalric courtesy, how brave over his 
sufferings, for which he had never reproached her himself, nor put it 
in the power of anyone else todo so. And if he had been cold, and 
felt angry, and bestowed all his attention on a new acquaintance, still, 
the instant he saw her in distress, and she appealed silently to his 
generosity, how promptly he had answered to the call! 

“Oh, if I only can get through this, get all put straight between. 
us, how good I will be! How I will watch my silly tongue, and try 
to make amends! I'll bear all Mrs, Bourne’s advice, and pity all 
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Miss Medlicott’s maladies—though she never can have had so bad a 
headache as mine is at this minute !” 

Morning came; and with a heart almost sick with alternations of 
hope and fear, Cecilia Wilmot went down to breakfast, to receive the 
first shock of disappointment in Mrs, Archdale’s announcement that 
her son had been in intense pain the greater part of the night, and 
had only just fallen asleep. She had left Paul watching by his bed- 
side, and hoped he would now sleep for some hours. 

Everybody was ready with words of sympathy, some real, some 
civil ; but the one who felt most said least; and the mother’s quick 
eye did not fail to observe how the fair young face fell at the news, 
and the hand trembled that was usually so dexterous and light. All 
the time that she was listening to the kind remarks of Sir Marcus, 
Mrs. Archdale was weighing in her mind what it would be wisest to 
do; and whether it would be wise, in her present uncertainty respect- 
ing Ernest’s sentiments, to invite the confidence which had once 
been almost offered. Before she had arrived at any conclusion, 
Paul came to tell her his master was awake, and wished to speak to 
her. On hastening to his bedside, he gave her a note, asking her to 
deliver it to Miss Wilmot. 

“ And if you can, mother, give it to her alone, and wait for her 
answer.” 

*“‘T will, my dear boy. Will you tell me nothing more?” 

“Nothing more now; but I know you will be good and kind, as 
you always are, dear mother. Close the curtains—I cannot bear the 
light.” 

She could ask no more questions ; and presently went in search of 
Cecilia. Whom she easily contrived to secure alone. 

“My son asked me to give you this,” she said, in her kindest 
manner. ‘I am in hopes there is something you wish me to do.” 

Cecilia tore the note open. It contained these words: “If Miss 
Wilmot will make a friend of my mother, there is no one on whose 
advice she can more safely rely. E. A.” 

She looked up in the lady’s face, thought she read encouragement 
in her smile, and flung herself into her arms. 

‘“‘T have no mother to help me—and I am very miserable. May 
I—may I tell you all, and ask your pardon, that I may hope for 
his?” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MRS. ARCHDALE’S MISSION. 


THE gamester who has lost his stake is generally the most eager for 
another trial. As Cosmo Dangerfield walked across the grounds of 
Comber Court, sore with the repulse he had met with, and furious at 
the coolness with which Sir Marcus had treated his claims, his best 
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consolation lay in the formation of a new line of attack. That he 
might one day be revenged on the “ insolent fashionable surgeon,” 
who had bowed him out of his house as if he had been a trouble- 
some patient, was a comfort he promised himself on the spot, 
grinding his teeth as he did so. ‘“I’d give a year of my life to 
slip little Mowatt upon him, and see him pay off his own score as 
well as mine,” he thought. At present he must concentrate his 
powers on the pursuit of Adela Granard and her charge. Where 
had they found a refuge, and why had they quitted the Court? 
As he returned to the ‘‘ Green Rushes,” where he had slept, he made 
one or two enquiries in a careless sort of way, but elicited nothing. 
The busy village, which made the doings of the Court its own, had 
not yet heard of the removal; and he was fain to trust to the sagacity 
of an ally he had already engaged—the young woman who waited 
upon him at the inn. The grand air of mystery which he knew so 
well how to assume, backed by his fair words and golden earnest of 
future reward, filled her with zeal in his service ; and it was a glorious 
chance in his favour that she was in the grocer’s shop when Thirza’s 
love of talking outran her discretion. She carried back to her strange 
lodger the address he sought; and that night, under the stars of a 
wintry sky, Cosmo walked under Mrs, Keith’s garden wall, and 
examined the premises with his own eyes. 

If only Paul had still been in his service! But Paul made no 
sign—kept aloof from him like a wary dog, that knows its doom if 
it is caught; and evidently threw his experience into the opposite 
scale. The Green Rushes, however, supplied a messenger, by whom 
he despatched the note to Miss Wilmot the previous evening, which 
caused her so much embarrassment ; recommending her, for her own 
sake, to meet him at the little railway station at eleven o’clock the 
following morning. And at that hour he was pacing up and down a 
raised piece of ground, whence he could see to a distance either way. 
There was no train due, and no one was about; still anyone might 
have business at the station, so there was nothing to attract attention 
in going there—a reason in favour of its selection. He had not 
watched long before he saw a lady advancing from the direction of 
the Court ; but in height and carriage too unlike Miss Wilmot to be 
mistaken for her for a moment. He drew up his own portly figure, and 
descending the slope, met her about twenty yards from the station. 

‘I believe I am addressing Professor Dangerfield?” said the 
lady, as she might have greeted him in his own apartments, He 
bowed low, fixing his eyes upon her without any other reply. 

“My friend Miss Wilmot, whom you were good enough to pro- 
pose meeting on a matter of business, is unable to come herself: she 
has deputed me to arrange it for her, if quite agreeable to you.” 

“Nothing could be more agreeable to me than to make the 
personal acquaintance of Mrs. Archdale,” returned the philosopher. 

The recognition was so unexpected, that the lady could not 
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disguise a little uneasiness. She observed with a light smile, that one 
never realized how much, or how little, one was known in the world. 

‘“‘ However, since you do know me, I have no need of introduc- 
tion, and we may proceed to Miss Wilmot’s business without further 
preface,” she continued. “TI trust, Professor, you have only been 
trying an experiment on the nerves of this young lady, and that you 
will let me see that letter destroyed, about which she is so unhappy, 
without obliging us to lay the matter before her guardian.” 

“‘T should be unwilling to do anything that might cause a coolness 
between Miss Wilmot and her guardian,” said he, drily, ‘as I under- 
stand her future prospects depend very much on his pleasure.” 

‘She has means of her own, if you mean that,” said Mrs. Arch- 
dale, quickly. 

“Yes, madam, and ways of spending them, as most ladies have. 
Hers would be but a small fortune to marry upon: as no one knows 
better than Mrs. Archdale.” 

** Do you propose trying my nerves, too, Professor Dangerfield, by 
displaying knowledge of my private affairs? I give you notice, that 
I spring from a race of esprits forts—and that no wonders ever come 
to pass when one of us stands by.” 

““Not even such a wonder as a son concealing debts from a 
mother ?—and a mother presuming on the confidence of a son ?” 

The words were spoken with a distinctness that seemed to ring 
through the listener’s head, though he did not raise his voice in 
the least. She flung back her veil to breathe more easily ; the blood 
rushed to her temples. 

“Whatever you may mean by such a speech,” she said, struggling 
to maintain her dignity, ‘‘it proves nothing more than this—that in 
some underhand manner the privacy of families can be invaded, 
and slanderous stories repeated to their discredit. If this be 
spiritual science, I am glad I know nothing about it.” 

“It is our misfortune to give pain where we would gladly give 
peace,” he returned gravely, with a touch of sadness in his tone, 
“Those who come to us for information do it in hopes to find 
their wishes presented to them in the form of prophecy; but we 
must tell the truth, and bear the abuse we meet with in return. 
You know whether I have told you truly or not; though the means 
of my knowledge are at present only a subject for your scorn. Take 
care, however, madam: these things are more serious than a lady’s 
judgment can fathom.” 

She laughed bitterly. ‘I tell you again, Professor, I am a 
non-believer in all those mysteries. Were it possible for you, or 
any of your party, to call up a spirit whom I could summon, and 
he were to tell me what no one else can tell—then, indeed, I might 
admit you have power, either for bad or good. At present I can only 
see a display of cleverness; and you must allow me to wish it were 
better employed.” 
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** Mrs, Archdale, you doubt my power. As you have yourself fixed 
the test that would satisfy you, I accept the challenge, and will 
remind you of it some day. As proof of my good-will to you 
and yours, I grant your request, and give you the letter you ask 
for. Here it is. I only ask one small service in return.” 

‘What may that be, sir?” said she, agitated in spite of herself. 

. “T ask nothing underhand ; only that you will go without delay 
to Miss Granard, and ask if I may see my child Emily alone for 
ten minutes only. I have solemnly promised not to return without 
doing so, and hearing from her own lips that she refuses to return 
to her mother. I might, by means about which you are incredu- 
lous, obtain a meeting against her will, but this I will not do unless 
I am obliged; for, to own the truth, I pay dearly enough for every 
exercise of power. If you can prevail on the young lady to grant 
my request, you will make me your servant, and find I can do 
much more than you suppose.” 

“IT would rather have you for a friend than an enemy, Mr. 
Dangerfield; and though I do not see how you can serve me, I 
have no objection to deliver such a message. If you can really 
assure me that you mean only kindness to that poor child: who 
seems terribly afraid of you and your spirits, black or white, 
whichever they may be.” 

‘Poor child, indeed!” said he, sadly. ‘It is a hard destiny to 
be the chosen of the invisible—the fire is too strong for the 
earthen mould, and the dignity is dearly bought. But such things 
are beyond our control. I myself am but an instrument, and 
what I do is often done against my will, exposing me to hatred— 
or, as you say, to slander. Those who have removed Emily from 
me have incurred a terrible responsibility. The gift she possesses, if 
left unused, will be her destruction. I could guide it for her health 
and happiness ; your fashionable doctor can only turn it so as to 
prey upon itself.” 

“Well, sir, that is for the doctors to decide. I am willing to 
tell Miss Granard what you say, and will take charge of the letter 
for Miss Wilmot.” 

He bowed, and handed it to her. She glanced carefully at the 
address: ‘Major Palmer.” “Is it not a singular thing that this 
gentleman should part with a lady’s note in this way ?” 

‘* Tt is well for Miss Wilmot that he did, madam. She made him 
jealous, and he has spoken bitterly in consequence—but this is the 
only document he had to show, and it is now in your power, no 
matter how it came into mine.” 

“And we are to be friends, then, Professor, while you are endeavour- 
ing to make me a disciple ? ” 

‘I shall be proud to earn the title of Mrs. Archdale’s friend and 
servant.” 

“‘ Then, between friends, what were you hinting at so mysteriously 
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about mothers and sons? My boy and I understand each other 
better than anyone could who came between us.” 

‘‘When you return to your son, ask /zm what I meant : and, if it so 
please you, ask him also if he has any idea what deeds he signed 
when he was too ill to read them.” 

Proud and brave though she was, she could not repress a faint 
shriek. And, womanlike, lost her ground in the panic of the surprise. 

“There was only one person who could have betrayed me,” she 
said hoarsely. ‘‘ And he is dead.” 

“Yes, madam, he is. To which circumstance I owe the knowledge 
which, as a living man, he would never have imparted.” 

“It is impossible—such things cannot be—Christians have a 
better hope, than that, for the world to come!” she repeated, as if 
thinking aloud. ‘I always heard the imposture was a marvel of 
clever wickedness, and now I know it is true!” 

“Madam, those who boast of their Christian hope should surely 
be more careful of their Christian practice. If your son is satisfied, 
of course no one else has a word to say.” 

“ You will not tell him!” gasped the lady, the bitter tears starting 
to her eyes. 

*‘ Are we not friends, Mrs. Archdale? You have honoured me 
with the name, and those of the noble house of De Sancy never 
use words without meaning. Had I wished to reveal your secret, I 
could have done it long ago. As it is, I pledge myself to silence 
—as your friend.” 

He extended his hand, in which, with a visible shudder, she 
placed her own. With a low bow of profound respect he then left 
her and entered the station, which had just shown signs of life. 

As long as he was in sight, Mrs. Archdale remained like one 
paralysed, unable to shake off the chill dismay caused by his words. 
When she could command her senses, the recollection of her 
promise obliged her not to return to the Court, but to go on at once 
to Adela’s lodgings. It proved to be a longer walk than she antici- 
pated; and, oppressed with harassing thoughts, by the time she 
reached Mrs. Keith’s house, she was sufficiently exhausted to alarm 
Miss Granard by her paleness and agitation. 

The image of Ernest, suffering, perhaps in danger, was instantly 
before Adela’s eyes, and his name trembled on her lips ; though she 
found it more difficult to enquire after him than she could have 
imagined. Mrs. Archdale was not too pre-occupied to overlook the 
change of colour, the quivering of the mouth, which betrayed the 
interest excited by her unexpected visit; a faint smile played over 
her own troubled features as she looked around the apartment, and 
congratulated her young friend on having discovered so pretty a 
bower for herself and her fugitive nestling. 

“T see you trust Emily out of your sight sometimes,” she re- 
marked. ‘Is she gone to see the skating ? ” 
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“Oh no, poor child; I could not let her go off the premises, 
I am strongly advised to encourage her in every childish pursuit— 
to make her play, if I can; our landlady’s daughter is a merry girl, 
and they are taking Coco for a run in the garden.” 

‘“‘ And you, I see, are deep in accounts and correspondence, which 
I am interrupting,” continued Mrs. Archdale. ‘‘ But I promised a 
gentleman to bring you a request, and that must be my apology.” 

Adela tried to assure her of welcome, but could not meet her 
visitor’s eyes ; in which eyes the sense of discovery was dawning. 

“Miss Granard,” she said, after considering at her leisure the 
beautiful face, now partly turned aside, ‘‘in undertaking the charge 
of your friend’s child, did you lay your account with danger and 
difficulty ?” 

“If I did not at the time, I certainly have had cause to do it 
since,” said Adela, forgetting herself, in the dread of something un- 
known, for the tone of the question was peculiar. ‘Are you come 
to warn me of any new danger?” 

“It may be a warning; but with that I have nothing to do. I 
have seen your Professor, and spoken to him, and it is his message I. 
bring. Will you allow him five minutes conversation with Emily, to 
discharge his conscience, so to speak, of a duty to her mother ?” 

“‘ Certainly not. He shall not come near her, while I can pre- 
vent it.” 

“Then I have discharged my conscience ; which is, I hope, more 
of a reality than his: and as you have no doubt good reasons for 
what you do, I shall not attempt to persuade you. But indeed, my 
dear Miss Granard, when I look at you, after looking at him, it re- 
quires strong belief in the goodness of your cause not to feel that 
such a duel is most unequal.” 

“You think him, then, a formidable enemy ?” 

‘“‘T did not, before I heard him talk just now. I met him on a 
matter of business, in as happy a state of scepticism as could be 
desired; and I am ashamed to say now, that I do not know what 
to think. Papers and magazines may go on arguing for ever without 
making an impression; but an experience of your own is quite 
another matter. I should not like him for an enemy, myself.” 

‘“‘ And I should be very sorry to have him for a friend. Dear Mrs. 
Archdale, it is difficult for me to explain what I feel; but when you 
have seen the invisible so awfully near you, as I have seen it— 
and realised the rest and peace it offers to the redeemed—it seems 
like child’s play to: talk of spirits being at the beck and call of a 
man who has robbed his wife of every comfort, and wishes to ruin 
her child, Such a man is all the weaker for his wickedness and im- 
posture: and, even if he is permitted to cause us pain and annoyance, 
he can only go as far as he 2s permitted ; and there are more with us 
than with him.” 

“ You really believe this p—not as a beautiful legend, but as a fact ?” 
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“How can I help believing it? Is there not a special judgment 
pronounced upon those who wrong the children—whose angels 
behold their Father’s face?” 

“You take all literally. I wish I felt as you do: you would just 
suit my mother; some day I shall hope to make you acquainted. 
She is old, and leads a retired life, but if ever there was an angel on 
earth, she is one.” 

“ And do you often see her ?” said Adela, with glistening eyes. 

“Not so often as would be good for me. Our paths lie in 
different directions ; she is all for the next world, and I for this. I 
am worldly, and scheming, and want money, and to see my son 
rich, and honoured, and prosperous ; and to compass that, I would 
make anyone’s weakness a step in my ladder: while she would take 
him by the hand with her own sweet smile, and say, ‘ My boy, it is 
to the poor and meek that the richest blessings are promised.’ ” 

“ And he—to which does he incline?” asked the young lady in- 
voluntarily. 

“He? Poor fellow! he loves his mother blindly, and could hardly 
be brought to think she could do wrong. But, should he ever open 
his eyes, and find her unworthy his reverence '—and he may: who 
knows? You have seen something of him—could he get over the 
fact of being deceived by the one he trusted as his own soul?” 

“ The little I know of him convinces me he would never fail in 
his duty, and you must be too sure of his devotion to you to doubt 
him in earnest. If we run to our mothers to confess a fault—oh, 
if I only could to mine !—what should we do if they came to confess 
one to us?” 

The widow rose from her seat, the tears streaming down her 
cheeks. Taking Adela’s hand, she kissed her forehead. 

‘“‘God bless you, my dear, for those kind words. It is no wonder 
now to me that you are not afraid of yourenemy. You have opened 
a prospect before me which I must take a little time to realise. No— 
do not distress yourself about these tears; they have done me good. 
It is very seldom I get such a relief. Now I have done with person- 
alities, and will talk of other things. Have you had any visitors 
this morning before me?” 

“Mr, Bourne came over about an hour ago.” 

‘Mr. Bourne! Did he ask you about a note to Miss Wilmot.” 

“He said something about a note having arrived for her late last 
evening. I assured him it was not from me.” se 

“That old gentleman has no more tact or discretion than an n owl. 
He asks a young girl, before a room. full of people, who her corre- 
spondent is—knowing by her silence that she has some reason for 
not mentioning the letter at all—and instead of waiting till they are 
alone, drives her into a corner, till she is compelled to shield herself 
behind an untruth, and say it comes from you.” 

** Compelled, Mrs. Archdale?” 
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“ Morally, that is to say; anyone with delicacy of feeling would 
have let her alone: but to carry on his watchfulness to the extent of 
espionage, is a stroke of which I did not think him capable. I came 
with an apology from Miss Wilmot, and a full confession, that you 
might be prepared; but I see I am too late. Poor Cecilia! she is 
having a mauvais quart d’heure, I fear.” 

‘“‘Pray assure her she need make me no apology,” said Adela, 
gravely. ‘ But I do not see how I could have helped her had I been 
prepared.” 

“‘No, you are true English to the core, and you could not tell a 
lie to save your life. Well, I must leave you now to finish your letters, 
and find my way back to the Court, tired as I am.” 

Adela summoned Charles to escort Mrs. Archdale by the shorter 
cut through the meadows, by which Kate had come the day before. 
They parted on really friendly terms ; the pressure of the elder lady’s 
hand on that of the younger seeming to imply more than was spoken. 
Adela sat lost in musings afterwards, that were not favourable to the 
completion of her letters. 

A rush of thick shoes on the stairs—the door bounced open—and 
Thirza standing before her, with eyes and mouth distended. 

‘Miss Emily’s gone! She was there a minute ago, please ’m, and 
I can’t find her anywhere !” 

Adela’s heart gave a jerk that almost made her ill. She retained 
her presence of mind. 

‘‘Where was she ?—where is she, Thirza? She cannot be far 
off.” Thirza’s answer came with terrified volubility. 

‘* Please ’m my ball flew over the wall, and I opened the wooden 
door into the paddock, and Coco ran out, and Miss Emily after him— 
and I heard Coco squeak, and a gentleman had picked him up, and 
said he had hurt himself, and I must run in for some linen to bandage 
him—and I ran to mother, and she was out of the way, and I tore 
a kitchen cloth, and went back, and there’s nobody there now, ma’am 
—nobody at all!” 

Adela had snatched up hat and shawl while the girl was talking ; 
hearing the words, it is true, but feeling almost stunned. She was 
hurrying down the stairs, when Archdeacon Burleigh’s voice pealed 
from below. 

“ Thirza! Come here! What is it?” 

Thirza flew down to tell her tale: her mother at the same mo- 
ment appeared to hear it. The Archdeacon looked at his watch. 

‘‘ There is no up train due for some hours. We shall catch him 
up, Miss Granard; never fear. Are your feet well cased against 
frost and snow? Are you thoroughly wrapped up? Then come 
with me; and, Mrs. Keith, do you keep a good watch on doors and 
windows, for this may only be a feint to throw us off our guard.” 

“Oh, Thirza, Thirza, if you had only done as you were told, and 
not opened the garden door at all!” lamented Mrs. Keith. 
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“Never mind that now, my dear woman—the mischief is done, 
and we know our weak point,” said the Archdeacon. ‘Come along 
with us, child, and show us where you saw them last.” 

Glad to escape her mother’s anger, almost enjoying the excite- 
ment, in spite of her dismay, Thirza rushed on before. Her state- 
ment was verified by the state of the snow, and the traces of foot- 
prints, which could be followed to the highroad. For a short 
distance the smaller ones were visible, but they soon disappeared. It 
was evident that the child had been carried over the worst part of the 
drift. 

“ He would hardly have the face to take her to the ‘ Green Rushes’ 
before the eyes of half a dozen witnesses!” debated Mr. Burleigh. 
“ Vet, where else could he go?” 

“The coach passed just now,” said Thirza. 

“The coach! so it did. The thought is worth half a sovereign, 
which I’ll give you to-night. Depend upon it, Miss Granard, if he is 
not at his inn, he has tried to throw us off the trail by taking her 
where he can get upon another line. A wily trick; but it shall not 
answer. ,To the Green Rushes first ; and there we will decide what 
to do next.” 

At the Green Rushes they could detect no appearance of conceal- 
ment or surprise. No one seemed to know much about the gentle- 
man’s movements; however, Mr. Burleigh’s energetic enquiries 
elicited the fact that he had paid his bill in the morning, and that 
his portmanteau had been sent down to the station. He had gone 
out, as he said, for a walk, intending to return, but he had not 
appeared yet. 

Next, they went to the station: and found that the coach had 
stopped to pick up a gentleman’s portmanteau—thus confirming the- 
Archdeacon’s first opinion. 

‘“‘This isa matter for Sir Marcus,” said Mr. Burleigh, as he came: 
out with his fair companion. ‘ We have already lost too much time, 
but he will spare neither man nor horse in pursuit, and we may catch. 
them yet.” 

In the act of turning away to take the short cut to the Court, 
a porter came running out to announce that a telegram had come for 
Miss Granard, It had evidently been delayed in transmission, and 
the news it brought was of Hester Dangerfield’s death. 

Adela’s guardianship had begun. 


CHAPTER XV. 


_ MR. BOURNE’S PROPOSAL. 


From a troubled sleep, that was more like a dream of pain and dis 

tress, than an interval of repose, Ernest Archdale awoke; and by a 

strenuous effort dressed himself, and went down-stairs, that his mother 
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might think him better when she returned. Sir Marcus was out on 
particular business: and Stephens attended on the young officer, 
Paul having been sent to keep watch over the movements of Cosmo 
Dangerfield. On repairing as usual to the library, for a quiet half- 
hour of rest, Ernest was somewhat startled to find there both Mr, 
and Mrs. Bourne, as well as Miss Wilmot; and so evident were 
the signs of a vehement family discussion, that he would instantly 
have retreated, but was stopped short. 

“You are the very person I want, young gentleman!” said Mr. 
Bourne, emphatically. ‘I am sorry to see you in such poor condi- 
tion, but that is no doing of mine. You are man enough, unless I 
am much mistaken, to answer a plain question, whether well or ill.” 

‘Dear Nicholas, now don’t,” pleaded his wife, who had been 
wiping her eyes. ‘You cannot understand—you are generally so 
strong—though I know you are sometimes much more poorly than 
you will allow; but this dear young man is so good, so patient—do 
let him sit down ; and you can talk all this over by-and-by when you 
are cool, you know.” 

‘Cool, my dear? Iam an icicle at this moment. You want to 
make out that I am in a passion; but, though I have every reason 
for it, I am not. Cecilia, are you going away before I have done 
speaking ?” 

“TI thought you had private business with Mr. Archdale, sir,” re- 
turned she, colouring highly, but looking more defiant than humble. 

“‘ Not private at all; it isa simple question. Is it on business of 
yours, young gentleman, that your mother is gone out this morn- 
ing?” 

‘“‘My mother, sir, goes out when she pleases, and owes no accoint 
of her doings to anybody.” 

‘ Evasive, evasive—unworthy an officer and a gentleman. This 
is the fact; I have been told that such is the case, and I wish to 
know if it is true.” 

Ernest had by this time quietly seated himself in an easy chair, 
and the tone of his reply was as cool as Mr. Bourne’s professed to be. 

‘Look here, Mr. Bourne ; I do not understand anyone’s right to 
enquire into my mother’s affairs, or mine; but since you ask me, I 
have no objection to allow that I am very much interested in the 
result of her walk this morning. Having said that, I must decline 
answering any more questions about it.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs, Bourne, “it is not likely, Nicholas dear, 
that young men should—dear me, if I had to tell you everything I 
did when I went out for a little shopping ! and good Mrs. Archdale 
may have charitable work that nobody dreams of, and would not 
like to have talked about. ‘This dear girl looks quite feverish with 
all this commotion ; I shall beg our kind Kate to order her a little 
jelly, or a glass of wine. Come with me, my dear Cecilia, and let 
the gentlemen settle it all their own way.” 
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And in her real kindness of heart, she carried off the young lady : 
who was fain to yield, though longing to be with Ernest alone, if only 
for five minutes. 

Mr. Bourne’s brow relaxed as they departed. He drew a chair to 
the table by which the young man sat, and held out his hand to him— 
an amicable opening, of which Ernest availed himself. 

“You were quite right to pull me up, if you supposed I meant 
disrespect to your mother. I meant nothing of the kind, though I 
do sometimes question her judgment and common sense. No affront 
intended—I only wish you well; and to come to the point at once, 
I should like to know how matters stand between my ward and you. 
I had no idea there was as much intimacy as there appears to be; 
and I have a right to know if there is anything more.” 

“There is nothing, sir, that you are not welcome to know. I had 
the pleasure of making Miss Wilmot’s acquaintance in Ireland, and 
our meeting here was quite an accident.” 

“ And it is quite an accident, I suppose, that your affairs, or those 
in which you are very much interested, are communicated to you or 
your mother through her, as we saw last night. My indiscretion in 
asking who her correspondent was, drove her into an untruth, which 
is a thing I find hard to forgive, though it was my fault. That 
Professor fellow, who frightened her in the park, chose to send you 
a message through her, which your mother is gone to attend to.” 

Ernest remained silent, in an attitude of attention, but without 
allowing himself to be drawn into discussing the matter, which he 
now understood but too well. The old gentleman eyed him curiously, 
and shook his head in doubt. 

“Tt is all too shifty and underhand to suit me,” he said, “ but 
you young people are not so particular as we were when we were 
young. Now, I am plain-spoken, and go straight to my point at 
once, and I ask you, frankly, as a gentleman, have you the means to 
support a wife?” 

“No, sir. And until I have you may be quite certain I shall not 
take one.” 

“ Are you likely to get on in the army ?” 

“T have strong doubts of ever being fit for service again. Sir 
Marcus allows me to hope—but that is all.” 

“ Bad, bad! Hard enough to rise, with every chance; but to 
lose all this time, and have to begin afresh after all, is very poor 
work, Why not strike out a new line at once? Do you want to 
make a living, or are you content with what you have ?” 

“You press me hard, Mr. Bourne; but as I know you mean 
kindly, I will own I am very anxious to make money, and am only 
waiting for health to come to a decision for the future. I feel pain- 
fully the drain Iam on my mother’s slender income; even though 
we make a joint purse, I am sure to get the lion’s share.” 

And your mother—charming woman, and well-informed, I am 
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sure—is not a good woman of business, and what she seems to be 
convinced of one day, she goes and overturns the next. I hope 
you look well into your affairs yourself, and trust no woman, were 
she ten times your mother, as Hamlet says.” 

** Suppose we leave my mother out of the question, Mr. Bourne, 
Are you asking me these things out of friendly curiosity, or what?” 

‘Out of good will to you, and a sense of duty elsewhere. In these 
days it is hard work to get on without a push at the right moment; 
and that push I may be able to give you, if you will decide to 
give up the army, and come into my house of business. Sir Marcus 
tells me you are a good scholar and accountant; for both those 
qualifications I could guarantee good pay, with the prospect later of 
increasing any capital you may throw into the concern. And if you 
want a friendly welcome in town, to dinner, or so forth, we shall 
be glad to see you, my wife and I—and you know what a hand she 
is at petting anyone’s ailments. Think this over at your leisure, and 
let me know before I go. We leave on Monday.” 

Mr. Bourne walked out of the library with the firm tread of a man 
who feels he has done a liberal thing, and extricated himself from a 
difficulty besides. ‘The young man remained where he left him, 
sunk in a weary reverie, from which he felt no power to rise. His 
mother’s step, and her touch on his shoulder, recalled him. 

**T am ashamed of being so lazy, when you must be tired. Come 
and sit down by the fire, and tell me your adventures. You look as 
if you had seen a ghost, dear mother.” 

“Worse than that, Ernest—and better. I have talked with evil 
and good, but both were of flesh and blood. Dear boy, you never 
told me you had any dealings with that dangerous man.” 

“You have seen him, then? Don’t mind anything he says or 
threatens. I am prepared, through the kindness of our friends here ; 
and I never meant you to know how much your wise son had been 
taken in. He has only helped me to make up my mind. Have 
you been of any use to Miss Wilmot ?” 

“TI hope so. Poor girl, she has suffered a great deal, and Mr. 
Bourne’s ungentlemanly conduct last night was inexcusable. I could 
not be severe on her subterfuge, considering how she was placed, but 
she is terribly ashamed and penitent.” 

“* Penitence implies amendment, does it not ?” 

** Well, you would not have doubted her, had you heard her story. 
She may have been foolish, been carried away by vanity, and love of 
admiration ; but she seems to have an affectionate heart, and, unless 
I am much mistaken, it is very sore on your account.” 

‘“‘Tt can never be as sore as mine has been on hers. Mother, I 
have been thinking it all over, and am afraid you have felt as if you 
had not been treated with confidence. But my dream was broken 
before I could have told it—so rudely broken that I could not 
revive it now, if I would.” 
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* And you would not now, if you could? I am not much sur- 
prised. But, my boy, is it quite certain that you did not go so far 
as to make her a sharer in the dream ?” 

“‘T never spoke of it to her; or to anyone. I was not sufficient 
master of myself to prevent my love from being discovered. She 
herself found it out, and she let me think, in an insane moment, 
that I could gratify her by doing what I had better have left undone : 
the taking part in the steeple-chase. But I had nomore to offer her 
then than I have now.” 

“‘T shall not attempt to plead her cause, Ernest; only do her 
this justice—I do not think she knew her own heart then as she knows 
it now ; and she is wiser by a year’s experience. And her prospects 
are good, though her fortune is small.” 

“T hope they are good—much better than what your kindness 
would plan, mother. And, as my prospects may interest you more, 
what do you say to my giving up the army, and accepting a proposal 
made me this morning ? ” 

He related what had passed. She listened with a cruel pang at 
her heart, knowing it would be madness to throw away such a 
chance of deliverance from their difficulties. Moreover, she was 
shrewd enough to discern in the offer an inclination on the part of 
Cecilia’s guardian to further her wishes ; and there might be a prospect 
of a possible succession to the business. 

“ He will be miles away from the other, and will in time forget 
her; their acquaintance has been very short, and nothing serious 
can have arisen in their hearts yet. Adela is worth much more 
than poor Cecilia, but it is not always those excellent creatures that 
men care for most ; and she may have no prospects. It is better as 
it is.” 

Beiter as it is! Did Mrs. Archdale read aright the glow of hope 
and earnestness that had began to light up his eyes, so dim and 
sunken an hour before, as if now he saw a way opening to what had 
before looked unattainable? Her own sense of mortification and 
disappointment at his failure to follow the profession she had been 
so proud to see him choose—the only one she deemed fit for the 
last representative of an old warrior line—made her less observant 
than usual. She was tormented, moreover, with the remembrance 
of Dangerfield’s insinuations ; and with the debate, so often main- 
tained between her pride and her honour, whether she could bring 
herself to own to her son a certain deed she had done; done, as 
she believed, for the good of both. Before she could decide on any 
such momentous step, an interruption put it out of the question. 
Voices were talking eagerly in the hall; and presently Cecilia’s rose 

above the rest. 

‘Mrs. Archdale! where are you? Have you heard ?” 

Mrs, Archdale opened the door. In the hall, stood an eager, 
excited group, appealing to her, as being the bearer of Cosmo 
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Dangerfield’s message. Did she think, or suspect, that anyone fol- 
lowed her to Miss Granard’s ? 

The very idea made Mrs. Archdale shudder ; and the thought in 
Cecilia’s mind communicated itself to her own—there was either 
some power at work which she, Cecilia, could not fathom, or she 
had been made his instrument, perhaps the subject of his secret scorn, 
She looked with terror at Adela’s face of anguish, rigid with the 
efforts she made to keep calm and collected, and involuntarily turned 
to see where Ernest was. He was behind her, and had seen that 
face too. He stepped forward with a decision that commanded 
attention. 

** Miss Granard, this shall be looked to directly. A fellow who has 
dared so to treat my mother—and you—puts himself out of the pale 
of consideration ; he can only be hunted down. Useless as I am, I 
shall do my part, and I know I can answer for my mother will. 
Frankland—Miss Combermere—you will help us, knowing the 
country. Iam not the least afraid of the cold, if you can find me 
the carriage and horses. Let me but come up with that scoundrel, 
and I will teach him he has made a mistake.” 

** Not such,a mistake as your going would be, my fine fellow,” said 
the Archdeacon, ‘‘ unless you took the ambulance with you. Driving 
after the scoundrel, as you mildly term him, would be easy enough 
with good horses, if one knew where he wentto; but that coach 
may drop him anywhere, and he may strike across country to throw 
us off the trail.” 

‘If he does, Archdeacon, we shall know it, He hasa beagle on 
his. traces, who will never lose the scent. He did not follow up my 
mother more closely than Paul is following him. I have been won- 
dering why the boy did not come back, and nowI know; but no one 
but myself would understand the signals he will leave behind him, 
and whoever goes in pursuit, must endure having me for his com- 
panion.” 

The Archdeacon thought there might be something in this; that 
the exertion might, after all, do him good. But nothing could be 
done until Sir Marcus came in. Meanwhile, we will follow those, 
about whose proceedings all are so anxious. ; 

If it was in some sense a triumph for Cosmo Dangerfield to carry 
off his step-daughter in defiance of her friends, he was not long 
in discovering that he had undertaken an onerous task. He had 
followed Mrs. Archdale to Mrs. Keith’s that he might be on the spot, 
should any opening occur for a negotiation ; flattering himself that 
if he could but obtain a personal interview with Miss Granard, he 
should win her over, as others had been won. His previous inspec- 
tion of the premises had shown him the garden door in the wall, and 
he was vaguely speculating on the possibility of accomplishing an 
entrance that way, when he heard the sound of young voices on the 
other side, and soon after, a ball flew over into the whitened grass. 
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He saw his chance, and waited ; and as the sight of his face paralysed 
Emily’s tongue at once, he had no difficulty in. getting rid of her 
companion, and then taking her with him. A few sternly spoken 
words were enough to enforce obedience ; the only resistance she 
offered was on behalf of the dog, which she had clasped in her 
arms, and would not relinquish. He complied with the whim, it 
might be a means of controlling her later, and he carried her 
through the thickest part of the snowdrift, dog and all. Her 
silence rather alarmed him, and the peril of his attempt began 
to damp his ardour. The sight of the coach, which he had heard 
spoken of the evening before, decided him at once. He seated 
himself inside with the child; fortunately for his plans, they had 
it all to themselves, and he thought it expedient to adopt a more 
conciliatory and paternal tone. He hoped she was not cold or 
wet ; caressed Coco (who snapped at him in return), talked of the 
snowballing, the sliding, the skating, he had seen, and the nice jour- 
ney they were going to take together, in the very way he imagined 
would amuse a child—but in vain. She sat holding her dog, and 
looking straight before her, without seeming to hear what he said, 
or to heed his presence. He had told the guard to pick up his 
portmanteau at the station, and leaned out of the window a few 
moments to make sure of his property. In that interval camea ray 
of comfort to his prisoner, for a joyful spring on Coco’s part drew 
her eyes to the other window, where, for two seconds only, gleamed: 
the eager eyes and white teeth of Paul Rocket. 

Without in the least understanding how he could be there, she 
accepted the fact with the simplicity of her nature; and when the- 
Professor resumed his seat, and glanced anxiously up at her face, he 
saw in ita change. The pale cheeks had a tinge of colour; and, 
though she did not look at him, a quiet smile played on her lips, as 
she repeated something to herself which he could not hear. 

‘*If she has learned to despise and scoff at me, and at all she used 
to be afraid of, I shall have to take her education in hand again,” he 
thought, raging inwardly with a sensation almost approaching to: 
fear of the helpless being by his side. It was strange that it should 
be so. The more composed and serene she looked, the more uneasy’ 
he grew ; and he took an opportunity, as the coach was moving slowly 
up a long hill, with whitened fields on either side, to make an 
experiment upon her nerves. 

‘* Have the spirits been near you lately, Emily ?” 

He knew how to modulate his voice, so as to give solemnity to the 
question, and he saw a tremor pass over her small frame. But the 
answer was quite unexpected. 

“There are more with us than with them,” said Emily. The 
words were evidently a familiar phrase; indeed, they were what she 
had been repeating to herself the last half-hour. 

“I told you, my child, that wherever you went I should be able 
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to follow you. Those who are constantly watching you cannot be 
kept out by walls or ‘bolts.” 

“‘ They can’t do anything,” said the child, dreamily. “I have one of 
my own to take care of me. My father sent him on purpose.” 

“Indeed? And what can he do for you?” 

“‘T don’t know, but I think he is here.” 

She was so unlike what she had used to be under his influence, 
that he hardly knew how to proceed; and remained for some time 
plunged in silence. When the coach stopped, about half way to its 
destination, he ordered some refreshments to be. brought, and in- 
sisted on Emily’s partaking of them; which she did, though it was 
plain she had very little appetite. The pleasure of feeding Coco was 
some compensation for compliance; and soon after, the entrance of 
two more passengers broke up their privacy—a relief much greater 
to the man than to the child. 

The town where the coach finally stopped was a junction for two 
lines of railway, and contained several large inns. It was dark when 
the travellers alighted ; and with some little difficulty Dangerfield pro- 
cured a fly, desiring the driver to take them to the hotel nearest to 
the station. Here he ordered some dinner in a private sitting-room, 
and confided to the civil hostess that he had just fetched his daughter 
from school to see her mother, who was dangerously ill; that the 
poor girl’s nerves were very delicate, and that she must be kept per- 
fectly quiet. By some mistake, they had left her roll of cloaks 
behind, and he must go out to procure something to defend her 
from the cold—would she take charge of her till his return, and 
neither leave her alone, nor allow anyone to come near her? The 
good woman willingly consented, and in the warmth of her sympathy 
lavished kindnesses on poor Emily and Coco—brought them tea and 
toast from her own table, and praised the child for her courage and 
goodness in keeping up, so as not to distress her dear papa. 

**T don’t quite know what to make of her,” she told her husband 
afterwards ; “‘she is not like any child I ever saw; it is my belief 
she is not quite right in her head. She told me just now that she 
never was alone, because her father sent some one to take care of 
her. Poor lamb! it is plain enough what that must mean.” 

She was not the only person perplexed by Emily’s behaviour. 
The passive resignation with which she submitted, without appearing 
to think of escape, was easily accounted for, her stepfather thought, 
by the habit of obedience, combined with fear. But, knowing how 
often he had cowed her with a look, and seen her crouch with 
terror at his entrance, it was strange to him to find her large 
dreamy eyes turned full upon his own, as if studying every thought 
of his brain; and instead of shrinking from his gaze, almost quelling 
his courage by the steadiness of hers. 

It was not a child’s look. A child, such as he knew her to be, 
would either have fretted, or drooped, or been frightened. What 
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spirit could it be that gleamed in those eyes? Had he tampered 
with a power that was being turned against himself? Was there 
more truth in the unseen than he had ever believed, while profiting 
by the terrors it excited? Had this frail and delicate organisation, 
which he had thought to be entirely at his mercy, become the 
medium by which a supernatural agency was preparing to bear him 
down ? 

Like many unprincipled men, who have thriven by deceiving 
others, he was on some points liable to deceive himself; and more 
than once had a doubt crossed his mind whether he were not ventur- 
ing on dangerous ground. But he had never felt really afraid before ; 
and the sensation was so insupportable that he drank more wine 
than he ought, considering the fiery nature of the vintage; and then, 
calling for his bill, announced his intention of starting for London 
by the next train. Instead of doing so, however, he took tickets for 
the town of X. in the Midland Counties, where they would arrive 
about one in the morning ; hoping thus to baffle pursuit, and intend- 
ing to make all speed to the metropolis the following day. 

He had understood that they were in a “ through ” carriage, but, 
about ten o’clock, was disagreeably roused by a summons to alight, 
and change for X. The night was dark, as the moon had not risen, 
and there was a considerable amount of confusion on the platform. 
The line had to be crossed by a bridge ; and as the Professor was 
descending the steps, holding Emily’s hand, he suddenly found his 
foot entangled in a cord. Before he could extricate himself, a 
violent jerk had flung him forward, so that he fell head foremost to 
the foot of the stairs. 

Of course, in the darkness and confusion, people stumbled over 
him, and abused him for being there. The other train had just come 
up ; haste must be made; and a porter came running to the assist- 
ance of the fallen gentleman, who was almost stunned, and bleeding 
from a cut on the forehead. - Being urged to exert himself, or he 
would be left behind, he contrived to stagger to the platform, and 
was assisted into a carriage; when, his recollection returning, he 
started up, asking where his little girl was—a young lady in a cloak, 
carrying a dog. Who had seen her? 

The porter ran to enquire, and came back to say a young lady had 
been seen looking rather lost, and was safe in another carriage. 
There was no time for more, as the train swept on; and the Pro- 
fessor fell into an uneasy doze—the combined result of the wine and 
the accident. When he was roused again by the summons to alight, 
he hurried along the platform in quest of Emily. 

She was nowhere to be seen. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THOMAS ARNOLD. 


T was the year 1795. The atmosphere of Europe was full of the 
sparks and the smoke that burst from the vast explosion of the 
French Revolution. There was a thrill, at once, of great triumph and 
great horror in men’s hearts; of triumph, at the rush of free thought 
that was sweeping through the nations, of horror at the hideous mask 
liberty was putting on in Paris. In London drawing-rooms, where 
eyes and wit were bright, in quiet English country homes, where the 
hay-scented air breathed softly and the children’s laughter rang, the 
talk was of nothing but the Queen of France in her beauty and her 
agony, and the blood that was washing the scaffold in the French 
capital. The streets of our cities were filled with French refugees, 
with scanty purses but overflowing tongues; men paused in the 
business of the factory or the desk to watch, with bated breath, for 
the next scene in the world’s drama. It was on a June day of this 
year of stir and tumult that Thomas Arnold was born at West 
Cowes. 

Thomas Arnold’s father was a collector of customs. He does 
not seem to have had much to do with forming the character of 
his son, nor could he indeed have had much to do with it, for he 
died when the boy was but six years old. His mother may very 
likely have had her share, as all true mothers have, in breathing 
religion into her son’s whole being. The affection between the two 
was very strong in after life, and when Arnold founded for himself 
a home, his mother was the first woman who entered there as queen. 

But whatever may have been the influence of his parents upon his 
early mind, the time in which his first years were lived must certainly 
have given a strong colouring to Thomas Arnold’s heart and soul, 
that was to show itself plainly in his future story. It was a time of 
breaking down old prejudices, for light to stream into dark places; a 
time for the waking up to the sense of long-neglected duty, a time 
of life springing out of death; of death coming, at last, on what 
should be dead. No wonder that, in after days, Thomas Arnold, the 
child of this era, the child growing up with all the vast intellectual 
power which was in future to characterise the man unfolding daily 
within him, became.a foremost hero in the grand army that would 
fling down the false and set up the standard of the true. 

Thomas Arnold was very soon to begin to see something of the 
realities of life. His mother was not a woman to keep her son long 
swaddled in home indulgences, and fettered by narrow home habits ; 
and so, at the early age of eight, she sent him to a school in Wilt- 
shire. There he quickly began to make a way of his own for him- 
self. He was a bright earnest boy, with a brain which darted rapidly 
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down into any study he took in hand; with a swift fancy which could 
find its road to the plains before Troy, or the field of Marathon; 
with limbs which revelled in each daring sport. At twelve he was 
removed to Winchester School, where he journeyed quickly upward 
from form to form. He had a mental digestion of capacious power. 
Every book which the lad read seemed to do exactly what it ought 
to do for his mind. 

In due time, young Arnold exchanged Winchester for Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. His intellectual strength now showed itself 
yet more markedly than it had hitherto done. There was,a fresh- 
ness about his mind that gave it something of the nature of a breeze 
coming straight from mountain tops; however worn out an idea 
might be, it always got a touch of newness when he handled it. 
His tone of thought was free and bold, and yet deeply religious; he 
did not shrink from grappling with each problem of faith, or of 
human life, and would not let the giants go until they had left a 
blessing behind them. His favourite classical studies while at 
Oxford were Herodotus and Thucidydes: he read them over and 
over, until the styles of the old Greek authors became, as it were, 
familiar melodies in his mind, and until he formed a plan for one 
day writing a great history himself. 

Arnold made many college friends among the young men of his own 
age, and among them were some whose names were to be much 
spoken of in future years. We can picture to ourselves the genial 
joys of those hours of companionship when Keble talked of things 
divine, or chatted of his home and his two well-loved sisters, 
Elizabeth the grave, and Mary Anne the gay, or when Whately’s 
words were rich and luminous, 

Arnold had always meant to enter the Church: therefore, as soon 
as he left Oxford, he was ordained deacon, and went to live at 
Laleham, near Staines and Chertsey. There he helped his brother-in- 
law in a school for young ‘boys, and assisted in parish duties. At 
first, his mother, and sister, and aunt lived with him at Laleham, but 
before long even his mother had to make way for a yet dearer and 
nearer home princess. He wooed and won Miss Penrose, the 
daughter of an old north-country family, and brought her back to 
Laleham as his bride. He could not have chosen better, even if 
he had known the story of his future life beforehand. She had a 
mind that could fully comprehend and sympathise with his own: 
she had a grace which could gather round her, in a charmed circle, 
all the men of high intellect who in days to come were to cross his 
threshold, treading it as dear familiar ground; she had a heart 
which, in its breadth and depth of womanly tenderness, would be 
able to take in, and warm, all the just budding young lives that his 
calling in after days would draw within her gracious, motherly in- 
fluence ; she had a soul as firmly anchored as his own on faith and 
hope eternal; she had a love for him which would keep his memory 
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green in the affections of a rising generation, and teach it to look up 
to him with fond, reverent eyes, long after he had gone to his home 
above. Who that has visited at Fox Howe, in days but lately gone 
by, can forget the handsome old lady, so queenly in her age, and 
yet so girl-like in her interest in each passing subject, and her warm 
sympathy for each joy and sorrow? A beautiful link between past and 
present ; resting there, with the man who had been the love of her 
youth still enshrined in her heart, with her lips so ready to tell of 
what had been, with her calm eyes looking so hopefully towards the 
coming time. 

The employment of teaching in his brother-in-law’s school soon 
began to bring out, and develope, in Arnold his especial vocation 
for instructing and influencing the young. He found that he not 
only preferred this work to any other, but that it gave more play 
than any other to all his best powers of heart and mind. He seemed 
never to weary of it, and he added to his school-boy charges private 
pupils of his own. After a while, these latter became so interesting 
to him, and so entirely engrossed him, that he gave up all connection 
with his brother-in-law’s school, and devoted himself to the task of 
preparing young men for college. He did not, however, cease to 
help in visiting in the parish. There were fragments of time which 
he could give to such work, and Thomas Arnold was a man whose 
day could never be too full. Arnold’s pleasure in the companionship 
of youths just stepping from boyhood into manhood, and in helping 
them to build up their characters and open their intellects, was most 
real and entire. He did his duty towards them with a will, because 
his whole heart was in it. He loved the elastic activity of their limbs, 
and the sparkling overflow of their spirits, and the freshness of their 
minds, and quickness of their feelings. In all of this there was 
something which corresponded to his own nature. Mrs. Arnold was 
heart and soul with her husband in his work. Her tact rounded off 
many an angle in the connection between tutor and pupils. She 
spread over the young men in their daily life a nameless, yet all- 
pervading influence, that kept the moral atmosphere of the house 
pure and high; she breathed into them a reverence for home, a 
“faith in womankind,” which probably stayed with many of them 
throughout their whole lives. 

As we look back at Arnold’s life, at this period, the picture we see 
is very busy and very bright. Now he was sitting by the bed of an 
old woman in the workhouse, filling the little room with the sunshine 
of his brisk kindliness and cheery piety. Now he was in his study, 
with a group of eager young faces round him, turning Greek and 
Latin sentences hither and thither as easily as his glove. Now he was 
in the pulpit, making the stately oratory of the race of the eighteenth 
century divines—hardly yet extinct—seem very cold and lifeless, as 
the reality of his religion flashed out in voice and glance, and told 
of a daily walk with God, which was a better sermon still. But the 
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liveliest scene of all, the scene most strange to eyes accustomed to 
associate the title of tutor with grave donnish ways and ponderous 
pedantic airs, was when, of an afternoon, he took a walk with his 
pupils, or joined them in their games and sports, in the broad 
enclosure, half shrubbery, half lawn, that stretched behind the large, 
old-fashioned house in which Mr. and Mrs. Arnold lived. Then the 
master ran and leapt with the best of them; then his full clear 
laughter rang through the frosty winter air, or the summer twilight, 
and his whole being flung itself out in a burst of joyous life. 

This entire unbending with his pupils was one of the outward and 
visible signs of Thomas Arnold’s nature. There was nothing so anta- 
gonistic to him as the dry bones of old external forms. The most 
marked feature of his character was its downright, uncompromising 
reality. He wanted to break down everything that was false, and 
hollow, in life and society. The only failing in others for which, in 
his large-hearted breadth of feeling, he had no toleration, was gilded 
pretence. 

But Arnold was not always to remain in his comparatively narrow 
and easy sphere of duty at Laleham. His Master had more arduous 
work prepared for him, and all the while he had been teaching 
others, he had in reality been training for it. The head-mastership 
of Rugby School fell vacant, and Arnold, led by his love of guiding 
and influencing the young, and probably feeling himself, in this his 
zenith of bodily and intellectual strength, fully equal to the great 
work, sent in his testimonials for the post among many others. One 
of these testimonials said: ‘‘ If Mr. Arnold gets the situation, he will 
change the whole system of public school education in England.” 

Most likely these emphatic words, joined to the reputation he had 
gained as a private tutor, determined the choice of those who held 
in their hands the appointment to the office, for one day Thomas 
Arnold found himself head-master of Rugby School. His pupils, 
many of whom had been for a long while beneath his roof, were 
taken leave of; the old women in the workhouse heard for the last 
time the music of their friend’s footstep ; the house, and the walks, 
round which hung so many dear associations connected with his 
early married life, had his lingering gaze once more fastened upon 
them in wistful fondness. And then Laleham was left, and the first 
chapter of his life was ended. 

On his appointment to the head-mastership of Rugby School, 
Arnold took his D.D. degree, and from that time he was chiefly 
called in public by the name by which we best know him, Dr. 
Arnold. 

The beginning of Dr. Arnold’s reign at Rugby was marked by 
something of gloom and discontent among both the boys and those 
connected with them. He looked much deeper down into the 
character of each individual member of the school than it had been 
the custom of former head-masters to do; and when, on closely 
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watching a boy, he saw that he exercised a bad influence over his 
companions, he quietly requested his friends to remove him as unfit 
for public school life; thus, as may easily be supposed, causing 
dissatisfaction in many quarters. 

Arnold’s face had also, probably, something to do with his winning 
his way slowly, at first, with the boys. When he was very much in 
earnest about anything, his features would wear a serious gravity of 
expression, which the very young easily mistook for sternness; and 
when he had his first interview with a lad, on his arrival at school, 
he was always most deeply in earnest at the thought of the new 
charge confided to him, and this made his appearance frighten his 
scholars a little on first seeing him. Gradually, however, these 
drawbacks to his popularity faded away; parents found that he had 
judged rightly for their sons in changing their sphere of education, 
and the boys learned that their head-master’s face could twinkle with 
fun, and soften with paternal tenderness, and that there were in him 
depths of kindly sympathy for their young troubles and difficulties, 
and stores of genial strength, such as they had never dreamt of in 
man. Soon the common expression in the school about the head- 
master came to be among the boys, ‘“‘ We would die for him.” The 
only fault which he would never pardon was a lie—that was always’ 
punished by immediate expulsion from the school. This severe respect 
for truth, however, increased, on the whole, his ascendency: for a lofty 
sense of honour, a manly straightforwardness, are always essential 
qualities in an English boy’s ideal hero. 

What words can paint the bright energy, the life-giving power, the 
breadth of high endeavour, the ceaseless fight for good, the victories 
gained for all things pure and lovely, which mark the story of 
Arnold’s rule at Rugby? Who can describe the clinging love, the 
proud identifying themselves with all he said and wrote, the feeling 
for which, perhaps, worship is the only word, that glowed in the 
hearts of the boys towards their master? Even now pictures of those 
years rise up before us. We see the school chapel, with twilight 
shadows gathering in the aisles, and with young faces gazing up, in 
reverent love, at a tall brave form that quivers with strong feeling. We 
hear a voice that thrills with the very weight of its own earnestness. 
We see the sixth form, those helpers whom he made for himself in 
all good work in the school, kneeling round him, as he offers up a 
prayer which he said daily with them in private after the public 
prayers were ended, and which, even when we read it to-day, seems 
to stretch up to heaven in its intensity. We see him, on Communion 
Sundays, bending over those whom he has brought early to the holy 
rite, and the boys, as they look up, see almost a mother’s tenderness 
in their master’s eyes. 

And now a more animated scene is before us. The Doctor’s study 
wears the air of a court of justice to-day; he himself sits in the 
middle of a little eager group; there has been a dispute among the 
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boys, and he must set it right. What grave kindliness there is in his 
tone, as he speaks to that timid little fellow, whose words seem so 
difficult to find ; and yet what command there is in his glance, as he 
silences with a look that lively young gentleman who apparently 
thinks no one is to say anything but himself; how quickly, and yet 
how clearly, does he unravel the whole matter! One boy begins to 
confirm his own words by many asseverations, but the head-master 
stops him speedily, by the quiet decisive formula always used by 
him when a lad wants to assert his truthfulness: ‘‘ If you say it, that 
is enough.” No wonder that the boy says afterwards to his compan- 
ions, as they all in like cases have often said—for it was a common 
saying at Rugby about their master—“ It is impossible to tell Arnold 
a lie, for he always believes a fellow.” 

But we must hasten on, and pause no longer even in scenes like 
these. 

Dr. Arnold’s work at Rugby was of so weighty a kind, that mind 
and body could not have gone on with it without relaxation coming 
at tolerably frequent intervals. He took several continental tours, in 
which his limbs rejoiced in the breezes that bound over Alpine 
peaks, and his intellect found playwork for itself in dreaming among 
fallen columns in the Forum. Before many years were passed, how- 
ever, he began to want a place of rest and refreshment nearer home, 
and so he bought Fox Howe, a pretty country house between Rydal 
and Ambleside. There most of the vacations were spent by him 
and his family, and there spirits of lake and mountain whispered to 
him softly as he sat at his desk, and genial friends came to share his 
summer repose, or sit by his Christmas fireside. 

Arnold was constantly before the public as an author. There were 
his volumes of sermons, and other theological books, and there was 
his Roman history, all of which proclaimed to the world the incessant 
mental activity of the man. His voice and pen were always on the 
side of civil and religious liberty. Everything that was narrow, or 
dark, or dead, was contrary to his nature, and roused a spirit of 
opposition in him; his religion was essentially a living religion, and 
he wanted to breathe it into all society, from the highest to the 
lowest. The hollow glitter of the fine lady whose story was all 
rouge and scandal: the ponderous emptiness of the divine whose 
story was all heavy rhetoric and struggle for worldly advancement : 
the gilded death of the man of name and title, whose story was all 
well-turned speeches and well-dressed dinners, while not a child on 
his estates could spell a Bible verse, not a cottage was as weather- 
tight as my lord’s dog kennels—all these things, which were woven 
into the daily life of the England of the eighteenth century, did 
Arnold, and those who in and since his time have worked in the spirit 
and fought with the weapons of Arnold, come to free us from. He 
was one of the first and the greatest in the great army, and so we 
do especial honour to hismame. 
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Though Arnold’s life was so full and rich in many great results, 
it was, in the years it numbered upon earth, comparatively but a 
short one. His 48th birthday was almost come, when one June 
Saturday night he lay down, after having written in his diary words 
which told of the brave warfare of a humble Christian soldier. He 
never rose again; an incipient heart disease suddenly did its worst, 
and before the Sabbath bells rang out he was listening to the angels’ 
music. 


ALICE KING, 
— eR ELRS— 


En Memoriam. Prince Waldemar. 
MARCH 27, 1879. 


*GOOD-NIGHT!” 

I. 

Good-night ! little voice that is still, 
Eyes closed to the sun ! 

Young soldier, whose arms are laid down 
Ere the time came to fight. 

Had God spared you to stop with us till 
Life’s war was begun, 

You had fought with your father’s renown— 
But He called you! Good-night ! 


II. 
Scarce yet on the air dies away 
The musical song 
Of Bridal, that promised to put 
Sad winter to flight, 
When Death, grudging Joy her short day, 
Crept swiftly along, 
With pitiless fingers, to shut 
The blue eyes. Good-night ! 


III. 
Good-night, little Prince! you have known 
But a decade of years, 
With Love’s ready meed of reward, 
Scant censure or sorrow : 
In the home whence your gladness has flown 
Rain the parents’ sad tears— 
God grant the Hereafter afford 
You a happy Good Morrow ! 
G. B. Stuart, 
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By THE AUTHOR OF “IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT.” 


CHAPTER I. 
IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


RTHUR FORESTER was the dearest friend of my youth. 
He and I were school-boys together, and after that we were 
chums at college. We took our degrees at the same time, and then 
bade each other a long farewell, my path in life taking me in one 
direction and his in another. 1 am now—what I little thought to 
be in those days—Sir George Raymund, of Grantley Towers, while 
Forester is still nobody in particular. But, for all that, a year never 
passes without our seeing something of each other: Arthur seldom 
misses a fortnight’s shooting at the Towers in September. 

Although from a pecuniary point of view there was no necessity 
for doing anything of the kind, yet my father insisted that after I left 
college I should devote some time to the study of one or other of 
the professions. The choice was left to me. My father, Squire 
Raymund, as he was called by courtesy, used to say that he never 
knew what freaks fortune might play him or his, or what necessity 
might ultimately arise for his son to earn his own living. Full of a 
restless, intellectual activity, and not in any case the kind of man to 
settle down to the quiet humdrum life of a country squire, I offered 
no objection to my father’s wishes, but, very considerably to his sur- 
prise and chagrin, made the profession of medicine the object of my 
choice. Three years later, aftér going through the usual curriculum 
in London and Paris, I became a fully qualified surgeon. 

My father was delighted to find that one of his pet theories had 
worked out to so successful an issue. My diploma was framed and 
glazed and hung over the chimney-piece of his private room, and his 
son was granted two years’ leave of absence to see the world. 

At this time the probability that I should ever succeed to the family 
_ title and estates was a remote one. They were held by Sir Marma- 
duke Raymund, a cousin of my father. He was married and had 
one son. ‘The estates were strictly entailed, and went with the title. 
No intercourse was kept up between the two branches of the family ; 
and at the time I went abroad for my two years’ holiday I had never 
even seen Grantley Towers, the family seat: nor was I the sort of man 
to trouble my head with any ambitious dreams of what a remote 
future might, by some faint possibility, have in store for me. 

The breach between Sir Marmaduke and my father was a wide 
one, and one there seemed no possibility of bridging over. There 
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had been a quarrel between them, when they were young men about 
town, in which some lady’s name was mixed up, and from that day 
forward they had carefully avoided each other’s society. My father, 
although he would have been the last to admit it, was a man of strong 
prejudices, and his dislike to his cousin seemed to grow in intensity 
as he himself grew in years. 

But if half the information which reached Larch Cottage respecting 
the baronet and his “‘carryings on” had upon it the stamp of truth, 
then was Sir Marmaduke a man whom few beyond his immediate asso- 
ciates could either like or respect. At once a debauchee and a spend- 
thrift, his life was a perpetual outrage on the social decencies of 
English life. Very few of his own class would now visit him or even 
acknowledge him. Years ago his wife had refused to live with him 
any longer. She and her son were residing at a little country house 
in Hampshire, which had been left her by her father. It could not 
but add to the bitterness of her cup to know that another was in- 
stalled in her place as mistress of Grantley Towers. Then there were 
complaints of rents being raised without rhyme or reason, and of 
tenants taken unfair advantage of in every possible way; of farm build- 
ings allowed to fall into disrepair, of timber cut down recklessly and 
wastefully, of orgies held by night in the Towers itself, which could 
only be spoken of with bated breath. Altogether, Sir Marmaduke 
seemed to be a very choice specimen of what an English gentleman 
ought ot to be. 

It so happened that, during my stay abroad, Sir Marmaduke lost 
both wife andchild. They had died of a malignant fever within a few 
weeks of each other. By this event many conceived that my pros- 
pects in life were materially altered. I did not think so. My uncle 
was only forty-five years of age, and it was just as likely as not that 
he would one day marry again. Indeed it was more than likely that 
he would do so; less, perhaps, to please himself than to spite those 
who might otherwise look forward to being benefited by his son’s 
death. With such a man you could never predict from one day to 
another what he might or might not choose to do. 

This much by way of introduction, Now for my story. 


During my two years’ leave of absence, I one day found myself 
travelling from Sicily on my way to Naples, and landed at Reggio, 
a port in Calabria. 

I heard a good deal about the brigands and their outrages on 
travellers, more especially foreigners, at every place at which I stayed; 
but knowing the proneness of the middle and lower classes of Italians 
to exaggerate even in the most trivial concerns of daily life, I naturally 
struck off quite fifty per cent. from the accounts that reached me, and 
then doubted how much might be true and how much false of what 
was left. I heard vaguely of travellers whose throats had been cut, 
because the ransom set upon them by their captors was not forth- 
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coming in time; but I quite failed in my endeavours to trace out 
any authentic case of the kind, That, occasionally, a foreigner had 
been pounced upon and carried off to the hills, to be ransomed by his 
friends, after a greater or lesser amount of ill-treatment by his cap- 
tors, was undoubtedly true. That audacious robberies, often in broad 
daylight, were of almost weekly occurrence in one or the other of the 
little towns, could not be disputed ; but whether all such cases should 
have been laid at the door of the brigands was a point that was 
certainly open to doubt. - 

Hearing so much of these rogues and their misdeeds, many tra- 
vellers might have gone away with the opinion that the country was 
in a perpetual state of fever and unrest. But such an opinion would 
certainly have been a one-sided one, In Calabria, at that time, 
brigandage had almost arrived at the respectability pertaining to a 
national institution. It began to have about it the sweet savour of 
antiquity. The memories of the younger generation could not stretch 
back to a time when brigandage was not ; and I have no doubt that 
there were not wanting persons, otherwise honestly disposed, who would 
have looked upon it as an ill day for their country when the last 
band of ruffians should be hunted down and exterminated. 

In any case, I felt little or no fear on my own score. I went 
about my avocations pretty well as I had done elsewhere. I made 
long excursions on foot from whatever place happened to be my head- 
quarters at the time, and sketched and botanized to my heart’s con- 
tent, taking little heed of the frequent warnings that were poured into 
my ears. However, I was destined to pay for my temerity, if 
temerity it could be called: a fact I doubted at the time, and some- 
times doubt still, Truth to tell, in my secret heart I was by no 
means disinclined for an encounter with the brigands. I felt sure 
that they had been painted much blacker than they really were ; and 
although I was by no means desirous of paying a heavy sum by way 
of ransom, I had a secret hankering for seeing these redoubtable 
rogues in their own wild homes among the hidden places of the hills, 
of studying them close at hand, and of thereby being able to strike a 
balance for myself between the truth and the falsehood of the many 
tales I had heard. 

One day, when out sketching in a lonely part of the country, I was 
pounced upon by three villainous looking wretches, each of whom was 
armed with a gun and three or four long knives. Their first pro- 
ceeding was to cover me with their guns, and their next to bid me 
stand up. While two of them still kept their guns pointed straight 
at me, the third man tied my hands behind me with a piece of whip- 
cord. Then my eyes were lightly bandaged with my own handker- 
chief, my hat was stuck on the back of my head, and, after an ad- 
monitory prick from the sharp point of a knife, I was told to move 
on. Matters were hardly as comfortable as I had hoped they would 
be in such a contingency. 
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We began at once to ascend, and we kept on ascending for more than 
three hours. We were doubtless climbing one of the many winding 
paths that led into the recesses of the hills. Whenever the path was more 
than ordinarily rough and stony, two of my captors took me, one by 
each arm, and helped me over the difficulties of the road. And so 
we slipped and stumbled slowly forward, till I felt thoroughly worn 
out, besides which my wrists pained me terribly. If my captors took 
the trouble to think at all, I don’t suppose the idea ever entered their 
minds that there was any element of cruelty in their treatment of me, 
It was not that they were wilfully unkind towards me, it was only that 
they were callous and had no feeling for anyone but themselves. 

The sun must have set some time, and had I not been walking so 
quickly I should have felt how keen was the mountain air, when a 
halt was called, and the first part of our journey came to an end. We 
had heard a peculiar whistle a few minutes previously, to which one of 
our company had responded, and we were now joined by two more 
men. I should fail to tell how thankful I was to be allowed to sit 
down, although my seat was nothing more than the unbarked stem 
of a tree placed under a sheltering lee of rock. Then my wrists were 
unbound, to my intense relief, and I was further comforted by being 
told that the slightest attempt to escape would have the effect of put- 
ting a bullet through my heart. In a little while a crust of black 
bread was given to me, together with a piece of goat’s flesh, and I was 
told that I could have as much water as I chose to drink. I was 
thankful for the bread and water, but the goat’s flesh was so rancid 
that I could not eat a morsel of it. 

All this time my eyes were kept bandaged. The men made a 
rough meal after their own fashion, after which they sat for upwards 
of an hour, smoking and telling tales, round a fire which they had 
improvised in a sheltered corner among the rocks. From their con- 
versation I gathered that they were waiting for the moon to rise 
before proceeding on their way, and in effect, in about two hours’ time 
from first calling a halt, we were once more on the road. My hands 
were again tied, and we began once more our never-ending ascent. 

The air was now piercingly cold. I felt as if I had neither nose 
nor ears left. But everything has an end, and after two of the longest 
hours that I ever spent, we reached the brigand chiefs headquarters 
for the time being. I heard a confused hubbub of voices, but my 
senses were too numbed and wearied to allow of my heeding or 
caring for anything. I wasled into a small cavern or opening in the 
rocks, whether natural or artificial I cannot say; my eyes and hands 
were unbound, a bundle of dried grass was flung me for a bed, and 
I was left alone. My last conscious effort was to nestle down among 
the welcome grass, after which everything was a blank till morning. 

I was awakened by some one pushing me roughly with his foot, and 
bidding me get up. I sprang to my feet, rubbed my eyes, and looked 
round. It took me a minute or two to collect my wandering wits, 
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and call to mind what had befallen me. I ached in every limb, and 
I limped rather than walked out of the cave into the open air. There 
a strange sight met my gaze. A number of men, some twenty per- 
haps in all, were scattered about a small green plateau that was shut 
in by steep rocks in every direction. In one corner was a fire, but 
a fire that smoked very little, over which was an iron tripod, witha 
huge cauldron suspended from it by a hook and chain. 

Some of the men were smoking and chattering among themselves ; 
others were playing cards ; others, again, lay asleep in the morning 
sun, wrapped round in their warm sheepskin cloaks. One or two men, 
assisted by some women, were making preparations for a morning 
meal. 

I had not more than a few seconds wherein to note the scene 
around me before I found myself face to face with the brigand chief. 
He was a powerfully-built man, fully six feet high, and would have 
been deemed eminently handsome, after the Italian style of good 
looks, but for a lowering, suspicious expression about his eyes, and a 
cruel hardness about the lines of his mouth. His eyes, hair, and 
beard were coal-black. He had a thin, aquiline nose, with nostrils as 
fine and delicate as those of a girl—a feature which lent an almost 
feminine softness to his face in moments of repose. His dress was 
little better in quality than that of several of his band, but it was 
whole and clean, and that made an immense difference in his favour. 
One thing I learned to respect him for afterwards : he had no absolute 
dislike to soap and water, as every one of the rascals by whom he 
was surrounded seemed tohave. He wore a beautiful English-made 
gold hunting-watch, of which he was very vain, taking it out and con- 
sulting it every quarter of an hour or so during his waking hours. I 
never discovered, for a certainty, how he became possessed of this 
pretty toy, but I had strong suspicions thereanent. 

Scarcely had this personage. put his first question to me before I 
saw something which told me.in a moment in whose presence I was 
standing. On the forefinger of his right hand he wore a ring, in the 
hoop of which glowed a ruby of great size and brilliancy. The man 
before me was evidently none other than Antonio Coroni, one of the 
most notorious and dreaded brigands of the Calabrian hills, more 
commonly known as // Rudino, from the ruby which he always wore 
on the forefinger of his right hand. I had heard many stories about 
this man. I had been told of his audacious robberies, of the cruelties 
he was said to have perpetrated whenever he met with opposition, and 
even of murders which it was alleged could be traced to no other 
hand than his. I confess that my heart quaked a little when I 
discovered into whose clutches I had fallen, but I put as bold a front 
on the situation as my nerves would allow of my doing. 

“You are an Englishman, Signor ?” was Il Rubino’s first question, 
as with a searching glance he took me in from head to foot. 

“T am an Englishman.” 
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I spoke Italian with some degree of fluency in those days, which 
was so much the better for me as matters turned out afterwards, 

- “And pray, Signor, what has brought you so far from your own 
country ?” 

‘‘ A love of travel and adventure. A desire to see strange places 
and strange people.” 

‘Then the Signor is a gentleman of means? One cannot travel 
about the world in these days unless one’s purse is pretty well lined 
with gold pieces.” 

Thad unwittingly fallen into a trap. He was about to judge me 
from my own words, and name some preposterously large sum as the 
price of my release. Surely, thought I, this is a case in which a little 
equivocation may be held to be excusable. 

‘¢ A poor artist who wanders from place to place with his sketch- 
book, lodging at cheap hostelries, walking across the hills because he 
can’t afford to ride, and selling in winter the pictures he paints in 
summer, in order that he may live, is not the kind of man likely to 
be blessed with a heavy purse.” 

I could see that he was somewhat nonplussed by my answer. 

Again his eyes took me in from head to foot. HowI thanked 
my stars that I was dressed in nothing more striking than an ordinary 
grey travelling suit, and, beyond my watch and chain, had no jewellery 
about me. 

‘“‘ But the Signor is a gentleman ; and gentlemen, even when poor 
themselves, have always rich relatives. Your father, now - 

“Ts an old soldier no longer capable of bearing arms. He lives 
in a cottage in the valley where he was born, and cultivates a little 
patch of ground with his own hands.” 

All this was strictly true. At one time myjfather had been a 
colonel of militia. Larch Cottage, although it had fourteen rooms 
and plenty of stabling, was still a cottage; and my father was fond 
of digging every day for an hour or two in his own garden. 

‘Signor, you are not the son of a common soldier,” said Coroni, 
sternly. ‘‘ You have the air and manners of a gentleman. Do not 
attempt to deceive me in this matter, or it may be worse for you in 
theend. You must have wealthy friends. An uncle for instance a 

‘*Whom I have never seen, and who would not do anything to 
help me out of a difficulty.” 

Unless the difficulty were a very serious one, perhaps. But 
rather than have his nephew’s life sacrificed, he would find means to 
send twenty-five thousand lire wherewith to ransom him.” 

- “Tam perfectly sure that he would do nothing of the kind. He 
cares no more for my life than I care for his. ” 

*“‘ That is particularly unfortunate, because unless twenty-five thou- 
sand lire are forthcoming by this day fortnight, my children here will 
be sure to grow impatient and take the affair into their own hands. 
After that, I could no longer guarantee the Signor’s safety. A short 
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shrift and a bullet through the heart is the method they are acquainted 
with for disposing of a guest of whose company they are tired.” 

“So be it. I cannot help it. There is no possibility of my 
raising any such sum.” And I turned aside a little and taking out 
my tobacco pouch, which, wonderful to relate, they had not de- 
spoiled me of, I proceeded to fill my pipe. Of course, my father, 
rather than sacrifice his only son, would have raised ten thousand 
pounds, had the necessity for doing so been forced upon him, but there 
was a strong spice of obstinacy about me, which determined me to 
fight the question of my ransom inch by inch, and not give way till I 
saw that I must either do that or lose my life. 

Coroni’s manner towards me had been studiously cqurteous and 
his language that of a man not without education. (I found out 
afterwards that he had originally been intended for the priesthood and 
had been trained for three years ina college near Naples.) Now, 
however, that I turned away from him so abruptly, and he saw to 
what apparently small purpose he had been talking, his brow lowered 
ominously, while the corners of his mouth began to twitch as they 
always did when he was crossed. Turning to two men who stood 
near, he said something to them in a patois I could not understand. 
Then the men motioned to me, and I followed them; or rather one 
went in front of me and one behind. A walk of five minutes through 
a narrow gorge in the rocks brought us to another but much smaller 
plateau than the one we had just left, in one corner of which were 
the freshly-turned mounds of two graves. We three were the only 
living creatures there. One of the men, turning to me, said witha 
grim smile, ‘“‘ This is where we find a lodging for those who refuse 
to do the Capitano’s bidding.”, And with a significant nod of the 
head, he turned on his heel and we marched back. What I had just 
seen was by no means calculated to make me feel more comfortable, 
but the demon of obstinacy still held me in its grip. 

“Well?” said Coroni, interrogatively, when I once more stood 
before him. 

“T have nothing more to say than I said before,” I answered 
coldly. ‘You may murder a man, but you cannot make him do an 
impossibility. Perhaps you will be good enough to order me some 
breakfast.” And I sat down on a piece of rock and lighted my 
pipe. 
“ Per Bacco!” cried Coroni, as he started to his feet and shook 
his clenched fist in the air, ‘I don’t know what it is that stays me 
from shooting you on the spot. Give the dog some breakfast: it 
may be the last he will ever eat,” he added, turning to his men. 
Then to me: ‘I will see you again in an hour’s time. If you like 
to fling your life away, be.a fool anddo so.” With that he strode off 
and was presently lost to view behind a spur of rock. Five minutes 
later I saw him romping with a beautiful boy some six years old, and 
laughing as merrily, while he rolled the child on the grass, as if he 
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were the happiest of fathers and had never wronged a fellow creature 
in his life. 

Presently some breakfast was brought me, consisting of black bread, 
milk, and a handful of raisins. The mountain air was keen at that 
early hour, and my English appetite would have infinitely preferred 
an English beefsteak ; still I did not fail to do justice to the meal, such 
as it was. While I was still eating I was joined by one of the band, 
who afterwards proved to be Coroni’s lieutenant, Andrea Pinelli, and 
not a bad sort of fellow for a brigand when you came to know more 
of him. 

*‘ It would seem that the Signor is tired of his life?” he said, as he 
sat down beside me and began to roll a cigarette. 

“ Not tired of it by any means,” saidI; ‘ but I cannot pay a price 
for it that I do not possess.” 

‘*¢T] Rubino is a most determined man and, sooner or later, is sure 
to get what he sets his mind on.” 

‘‘ However determined he may be he cannot draw blood from a 
stone—he cannot make a man pay gold who has none.” 

“ But the Signor’s relatives and friends —— ?” 

*‘T have already said all that I have to say on that point,” I 
answered, doggedly. 

Pinelli shrugged his shoulders and smoked in silence for a minute 
or two. ‘‘ What, then, may be the price at which the Signor values 
his life?” he asked at length, in a sly, insinuating sort of way. 

It was my turn to be silent. I pretended to cogitate for a minute 
or two, although I knew quite well what I was about to say. “ Per- 
haps,” I replied at last—‘ mind, I only say perhaps—my friends 
might think it worth their while to try to raise six thousand lire if 
they could see me safe out of this den of thieves.” 

“¢ Six thousand lire!” he exclaimed contemptuously, and continued 
smoking. I went on with my breakfast. 

“‘ Promise to make it nine thousand, and I will go and talk with the 
Capitano about it,” he whispered in my ear after a minute or two. 

“‘T can make no promises, because my friends might not think my 
life worth so large a sum.” 

“But you will write to them and ask them ?” 

‘So be it.” 

He rose and went in search of Coroni. The result of the nego- 
tiation was that the brigand chief agreed to release me on payment 
of ten thousand lire. If the sum were not forthcoming in a fortnight 
from the date of my capture, I was politely informed that I should be 
shot. I confess that I felt relieved at heart when, an hour later, 
I saw a messenger start with my letter. It was addressed to the 
nearest consul, with instructions to communicate with my father by 
the speediest possible means. At that time there was no submarine. 
telegraph, and, in any case, nearly a fortnight must elapse before I 
could hope to hear from home. 
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CHAPTER II. 
MARIETTA CORONI, 


AFTER the messenger was despatched with my letter addressed to 
the consul, I had nothing to do but look about me and take 
note of the strange place in which I found myself, and the still 
stranger company by whom I was surrounded. Coroni himself 
seemed to shun me. At all events, I saw very little of him during 
that first day of my captivity, Some of the band were constantly 
coming and going, by ones, or twos, or threes, but no general move- 
ment seemed afoot. Pinelli told me later that recently they had been 
so worried by the giandarmi, and so hunted about from place to 
place, that Coroni had determined to lie quietly by for a month or 
two till the troopers should be withdrawn. Every two or three years 
a spasmodic attempt was made by the government to put down 
brigandage. A few rogues were shot, a few more were captured and 
executed in public; then the heat of pursuit gradually relaxed; by- 
and-by the gendarmes were wanted elsewhere, the brigands crept 
out of their hiding-places, and the old game began again as if 
nothing had happened. 

The present hiding-place of Coroni’s band was a small natural 
amphitheatre buried amid a range of almost inaccessible rocks. It 
was reached by two narrow, tortuous defiles known only to the 
brigands and a few shepherds, at certain points of which a dozen 
men could have made a stand against a hundred. Coroni had his 
scouts out for twenty miles round, so that in case of danger he could 
have had timely warning, and could either have made good his 
escape or have occupied the best position for defending his camp, as 
might have seemed wisest under the circumstances. Two sentries 
were constantly on duty by day and four by night, whose instructions 
were to shoot me down without mercy should I make the slightest 
attempt to escape. It soon became evident to me that Coroni had 
a most thorough control over his men. They loved him and they 
feared him at the same time. They knew that any day he would 
risk his own life to save one of theirs, but they knew also the swift 
and terrible penalty that awaited those who disobeyed his orders. 
Beneath Coroni’s velvet glove there was hidden a hand of steel. 

After the first freshness of my adventure had worn itself away, time 
would have passed but tediously with me during the long days that 
must elapse before I could hope to hear from England, had I not 
made it my business to ingratiate myself with the brigand chiefs 
little son, of whom I have made mention previously. Luigi Coroni 
was at this time about six years old. He was a tall, thin, handsome 
child, with noble, expressive features and dark flashing eyes. I 
discovered later on that he was much more like his mother than hi 
father, both in appearance and disposition, and had about him a 
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versatility of character and a gay insouciance of disposition which 
were quite foreign to Coroni himself. In any case, the boy and I 
soon became fast friends. 

One of the earliest acts of my captors had been to relieve me of 
the contents of my pockets, including, of course, my watch and chain, 
Among other articles taken from me was a piccolo, an instrument 
that I had been fond of as a boy and was fond of still. Many an 
otherwise tedious hour had I wiled pleasantly away, in giving its 
shrill music to the winds when I had found myself weatherbound in 
some spot where neither books nor society were to be had. 

I now asked Pinelli to give me back my piccolo, which, with 
Coroni’s permission, he did. Luigi had never seen or heard such 
an instrument before, and went into raptures over it in his impulsive 
boyish way. It seemed to me ‘that the best thing I could do would 
be to teach him to play it. He had a true Italian’s ear for music 
and was an apt pupil. In three or four days he had made remark- 
able progress. His father once or twice growled out something 
about not splitting his ears all day long with that confounded pipe; 
but Luigi only laughed and went a dozen yards further away and 
blew into his piccolo harder than ever. 

One day I asked Luigi whether he had learned to draw. He 
brought a few rude outlines on coarse paper and offered them to me 
with a blush. Considering that the lad had never had a lesson in 
his life, and that these were his own untutored efforts, they were not 
without evidences of latent talent. Again the obliging Pinelli was 
brought into requisition and asked to restore my sketch-book. To 
the brigands such an article was of no possible value, and there was no 
reason why I should not have it back. I thought Luigi would never 
tire of looking through it. He had that sensitive, artistic tempera- 
ment which derives pleasure from all creative effort, whether it take 
the form of a sonato, a picture, a poem, or a goddess in marble. Of 
course he was still too young to betray more than the merest indica- 
tions of all this, but the germ of a true artist was in the boy or I was 
greatly mistaken. 

And then what a volatile, mercurial little fellow he was when he 
got over his first shyness, and how full of laughter, fun, and mis- 
chief! He begged of me to draw Pinelli with his big ears, and old 
Margherita with her witch-like face, and Giacobbe, who walked as if 
one leg were shorter than the other; and then he took the carica- 
tures, such as they were, and showed them to his father. Next 
morning I set seriously to work to give him lessons in drawing, and 
every day after that I devoted two hours to the same object. It was 
a difficult matter to get him to settle down to one thing for any 
length of time, but I could always chain him to my side when I told 
him tales of that wonderful country called Inghilterra—about the big 
ships that crossed the ocean without sails, and the carriages that 
travelled without horses, and of those magic wires that flashed 
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messages from one end of the country to the other, and of that big 
city called Londra, with its miles of shops and thousands of other 
wonders. Luigi was never tired of listening when I told him some 
of the “fairy tales of science,” and of what was to be seen in the 
great world beyond the sea. 

After my first interview with him, the morning after my capture, 
Coroni never came near me for two whole days. On the third 
morning he unbended so far as to wish me a buon giorno, after which 
I hardly saw him again for the rest of the day. He had a gloomy 
and preoccupied air, as though something lay heavily on his mind. 
What that something was I was destined before long to know. 

On the fourth morning after my capture I noticed that when Luigi 
came to me his eyes looked red, as if he had been crying. ‘‘ What is 
the matter, Luigi ?” I asked. 

‘Mamma is so much worse this morning that papa won’t let me 
play my piccolo,” he answered, as the tears welled afresh into his eyes. 

I was taken aback, and no wonder. ‘This was the first time the 
lad had spoken to me about his mother; this was the first intimation 
I had that Coroni had a wife, and that she was there among us. 

“What is the matter with your mother?” I asked, after a minute 
or two. 

The boy shook his head. ‘She is very, very ill,” he said. ‘‘ She 
broke her wrist about a fortnight ago when the giandarmi were after 
us, and she has been in dreadful pain ever since.” 

“But your father has a doctor to attend to her, has he not?” 
Rather a foolish question to ask, it seemed to me afterwards. 

**T don’t know anything about that. Papa and Margherita attend 
to her, and I suppose they know everything.” 

There was nothing more to be said to Luigi, and we went on with 
our drawing lesson, but by no means so merrily as usual. 

Later on in the day, as I was sitting alone in a warm corner, 
carving a head with my pocket knife out of a piece of box wood that 
I had picked up, and musing over absent friends, Coroni walked 
across the plateau and sat down beside me. I went on with my 
work without speaking. As usual, he was smoking a cigarette: 
Luigi made them for him by the score at a time. I stole a glance 
at his face. 

It was a face clouded with trouble. His eyes were heavy and 
sunken, as though he had been watching all night, or perhaps for 
several nights, and the bones of his cheeks stood out more promi- 
nently than I had ever noticed them do before. 

“‘Your captivity does not seem to trouble you much, Signor,” he 
said, after he had sat watching me full five minutes. 

‘*Where’s the use of fuming about what can’t be helped ?” I said. 
“I am here, I cannot get away, and I must make the best. of my 
position. But you are not looking well, Signor Coroni. You look 
troubled in your mind.” 
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‘You know my name!” he said, with a start. I bowed. “It 
matters not,” he continued, with a shrug. ‘It is not worth while 
inquiring how you came to learn it.” He knocked the ash off his 
cigarette. ‘‘ Yes—I am in trouble, as you say. My wife—my poor 
Marietta—is ill, and the Holy Mother only knows whether she will 
ever recover.” Tears stood in his eyes as he finished speaking. 

** May I inquire what is amiss with her?” 

“A fortnight ago the giandarmi were after us and we had to make 
a hurried march. The road was bad, and on the way my wife’s foot 
slipped. She fell and broke her wrist. Margherita and I set it for 
her as well as we knew how. She seemed to get better for the first 
few days, but since then she has got worse and worse. Last night 
she knew neither Luigi nor me. She was a child again, at home 
with her father and mother in the cottage near the fountain. It was 
pitiful to hear her. This morning her mind has come back to her, 
but she burns—oh! how she burns.” 

‘“* Have you no means of obtaining proper assistance for her?” I 
asked. 

He shook his head. “There is an old doctor down in Vicarno— 
old and lame he is—but he would have come up gladly if I could 
have sent a mule and two of my men to fetch him. But those 
cursed troopers are guarding all the passes, and the good old doctor 
would never get through.” 

‘As it happens, I know a little about medicines and surgery,” I 
said. ‘If you have no objection to my seeing your wife, I might 
perhaps be able to suggest some means of alleviating her sufferings.” 

His face brightened in a moment. He flung away his cigarette 
and sprang to his feet. “If you could but do that!” he said, and 
he wrung my hand in a way that made my fingers tingle for several 
minutes. ~fhen he beckoned me to follow him. 

Turning sharply round one of the projecting shoulders of bare 
and serrated rock which shut in the plateau, I found myself opposite 
the entrance to a cavern of considerable size, of whose existence I 
had no previous knowledge. Across this entrance a screen of dried 
sheep skins was hung at night as a protection from the weather. 
But this was now removed to let in the daylight, while in one of the 
farther recesses an oil lamp was burning brightly. A few of the 
commonest domestic articles in use in the cottage of an Italian 
peasant were scattered about. In one corner an old woman was 
heating a pipkin over a handful of glowing embers. In another 
corner was a truckle bed, on which lay the woman I had come to see, 
but the corner was so dark that I could distinguish nothing clearly. 
The brigand chief stooped and kissed the face before him, and spoke 
a few reassuring words in the patois in which he generally addressed 
his men. 

The first thing to be done was to have the bed removed into 
clearer daylight. This was quickly accomplished. I then saw before 
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me all that illness had spared of a remarkably lovely woman. The face 
of Marietta Coroni was of a type rare in sunny Italy. Surely some 
ancestor of hers must have made his way across the Alps from some 
more northern clime, and, finding a home among the warm vineyards, 
have settled there for life. For Marietta’s skin was nearly as fair as 
that of any Swedish beauty; her eyes, too, were of a dark and 
lustrous blue, and her hair in colour a golden brown. And yet she 
was only the daughter of a poor innkeeper, and had never been more 
than thirty miles away from the place where she was born. 

That she was very ill I saw at a glance, but not perhaps so danger- 
ously ill as her husband believed her to be. On taking the bandages 
off her wrist, which she allowed me to do without a murmur, I found 
that the fracture had been improperly set, and that the operation 
would have to be gone through again. The arm was swollen and 
inflamed nearly up to the shoulder, in addition to which the patient 
was suffering from a species of low fever, more tedious than 
dangerous had she had proper medical attendance, but sufficiently 
alarming in an out-of-the-way spot like the brigand’s hiding-place. 

Coroni’s anxious eyes watched every expression of my face. When 
I had completed my examination I took him aside. 

“Your wife is certainly very ill,” I said, “‘but there is no imme- 
diate danger. Only you must send some one at once to the nearest 
town for certain medicines and liniments which I shall need.” 

With true Italian impulsiveness Coroni seized my hand and carried 
it to his lips. ‘‘ How happy your words make me, Signor,” he cried. 
“Pinelli is Marietta’s cousin. He will risk anything for her sake. 
He knows every footpath through the hills, and he shall go and fetch 
all that you require.” 

‘The fracture has been improperly set,” I said. ‘‘ The first thing 
to be done is to reduce the inflammation. When we have succeeded 
in that the bone will have to be reset. The operation will be a 
painful one.” 

‘My Marietta is no coward,” said Coroni, proudly. ‘She is not 
afraid of pain. Whatever you say must be done shall be done.” 

“Then let Pinelli be ready in ten minutes, and I will write down 
what I require.” 

In a quarter of an hour Pinelli stood before me, but so disguised 
that, till he spoke, I did not recognise him. The list of what I 
wanted, written out clearly in my best medical Latin, was received 
by him with a degree of reverence that was almost ludicrous, and 
hidden away in some mysterious pocket. “If I am not back by 
midday to-morrow, you will know that Andrea Pinelli is dead,” he 
said. Then he tightened his belt and saluted his captain and myself. 
Three minutes later he waved us a last farewell before plunging into 
a narrow gorge that led downward in the direction of the nearest 
town. 

Old Margherita was horrified when I insisted on applying cold 
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water bandages to the fractured arm. Cold water used in any way 
was an abomination in her eyes. But after sitting by my patient’s 
bedside for four hours, and renewing the bandages myself as often as 
necessary, I had the satisfaction of finding the inflammation con- 
siderably reduced and the general temperature of the body lowered 
by several degrees, With the simple appliances at my command I 
contrived to manufacture one or two cooling drinks, which the sick 
woman drank gratefully. More than this could not be done till 
Pinelli should return with the medicines and other things for which 
he had been sent. 

I was glad to see that Coroni had implicit faith in me. No doubt 
he rated my abilities too highly, but that was an error on the right 
side, so far as I was concerned. Several times during the day and 
the night which followed it, a great part of which I spent by my 
patient’s bedside, Luigi brought me wine and cigarettes, and my table 
was spread in a way that was gratifying to a man who had lived upon 
little but black bread and vegetable soup for several days. 

Pinelli got safely back to the encampment about ten next morn- 
ing, covered with dust and utterly worn out with fatigue, but bring- 
ing with him all that I had sent him for. One of the articles I 
had ordered was chloroform. I knew that the resetting of the wrist 
would be an operation the pain of which it was desirable to save 
my patient, if it were possible to do so. I explained my intention 
to Coroni. He had some vague idea as to the wonderful properties 
of chloroform, but knew nothing of it except by hearsay. ‘‘ What- 
ever you say must be done shall be done,” he said, as he had said 
before. ‘‘ Everything is in your hands.” 

The chloroform was administered, and the broken bone reset 
without the patient being aware of what had happened. A little 
later she sank into a sleep which lasted for eight hours. Next 
morning she was wonderfully better. ‘In three days your wife 
will be able to leave her bed, and in a month from now she will 
be nearly as well as ever she was,” I said to Coroni. 

‘**Oh, Signor !” was all that he could say, as, for the second time, 
he carried my hand to his lips. 

Among the personal belongings of which I had been despoiled 
by the brigands was a miniature likeness of a child, a young girl, 
on which I set a very special value. After Pinelli had given me 
back my piccolo and sketch-book I had asked him to restore the minia- 
ture also. But the fellow had merely grinned and went through the 
pantomime of kissing something and pressing it to his heart. After 
that I had said nothing more about the likeness. 

An hour after I had said to Coroni, ‘‘ Your wife will be as well as 
ever in a month,” Luigi came running to me. In his hand he 
carried my precious likeness. ‘Papa has sent you this,” he said. 
‘He is so happy, now that mamma is better !” 

From that time forward every day showed a marked improvement 
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in Marietta’s condition, Coroni was effusive in his expressions of 
gratitude. The rest of my property, including my watch and purse, 
that had been taken from me the night that I was captured, was re- 
stored to me. Not a syllable was now said about my ransom money. 
I was treated as an honoured guest. 

By this time the allotted fortnight had nearly expired, but without 
bringing any tidings from home. I began to wonder what the end 
of my strange adventure was to be. Coroni and I were now good 
friends. We smoked cigarettes and played cards by the hour 
together. In fact, there was nothing else to do. The brigand chief 
improved considerably on further acquaintance. He told me much, 
from time to time, about his early career, but he never revealed the 
particular reasons which had induced him to leave his home and kin- 
dred and take up with his present lawless and desperate mode of life. 
But Luigi was my chief companion, and the piccolo lessons now 
went on more merrily than ever. 

Marietta could now leave the cavern and sit daily for an hour or 
two in the sun. She thanked me with her beautiful eyes more than 
with her tongue, for she was a woman of few words. All that her 
husband asked at such times was to lie at her feet and bask in the 
happiness of knowing that she was given back to him again. At 
length the day came when I said to Marietta, ‘ After to-morrow 
you will need meno more. After to-morrow there will be no more 
nasty medicine for you to take.” She laughed with the glee of a 
child at the thought of no more physic. It would be requisite for 
her wrist to remain some time longer in splints, but what little attention 
she now required could be rendered by Coroni equally as well as by 
myself. 

"Early on the morning of the thirteenth day of my captivity Luigi 
brought me a letter which one of the band had brought in during the 
night. It was from my father, telling me where the money for my 
ransom was lodged, and begging me to get out of my scrape as quickly 
as possible and return home, as my mother’s health was far from 
strong. Assoon as I saw Coroni, I told him the contents of the letter. 
“J will give you an order to obtain the money,” I said, “ which you 
can send by one of your men. When he has placed the gold in 
your hands you will have no further occasion to detain me. Iam 
anxious to get back to England as quickly as possible.” 

“Stay with us, Signor, for this last day,” said Coroni, earnestly. 
‘You shall start to-morrow morning before daybreak, and I will 
myself escort you part of the way. But if you think that I or my men 
are going to touch a single lire of the ransom money, you don’t know 
the heart of Antonio Coroni. You have givenme back my Marietta, 
and I owe you a debt of gratitude that can never be paid.” 

He spoke with an emotion the sincerity of which could not be 
doubted. It was apparent that I was about to get out of my scrape 
much more easily than I had ventured to hope. 
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In the evening we assembled for our last meal together. Marietta’s 
eyes were sad. Coroni was grave aud taciturn, while Luigi made no 
secret of his grief at my approaching departure. He clung tightly 
round my neck when the moment came to say good-night, and kissed 
me manytimes. ‘When you grow to bea man, Luigi, and go to 
England,” I said, ‘‘ you must not forget to call and see me.” With 
that I tore a leaf out of my pocket-book and wrote my home address 
upon it. Then I gave hima gold pencil case as a last memento. 
The piccolo and a number of my drawings I had already given 
him. 

He was going away in tears when his father called him back, 
Placing a hand gently on the boy’s curls, Coroni said : ‘ Luigi, as 
long as ever thou livest thou wilt never forget that this gentleman 
saved thy mother’s life. Should it ever be in thy power to do him 
any service, great or small, at whatever cost to thyself, thou wilt not 
fail to doit.” The boy nodded his head seriously, as one who fully 
comprehended what was said to him, ‘I will never forget as long 
as I live,” he said. 

Next morning, while the stars were still shining, Coroni and I and 
two of the band began to descend the mountains. The brigand 
chief walked by my side for a couple of hours. At length the time 
came for him to say farewell. The rest of my journey was to be done 
in company of the two men. I held out my hand. Coroni grasped 
it in both his. ‘ One last word,” I said. ‘‘ That boy of yours ‘a 

*‘T know what you would say, Signor. He shall never become 
what his father is. I swear it. Rather would I see him lying cold 
in his grave.” 

Those were Coroni’s last words to me. Aminute later and he 
was gone. Before parting from the two men, who accompanied me 
as far on my road as it was safe for them to venture, I said to one of 
them, as I slipped certain coins into his hand: ‘‘ With regard to the 
two travellers who were shot and buried up yonder among the hills,” 
and I nodded my head in the direction whence we had just come, 
‘‘ were they Inglesi—countrymen of mine—or where did they come 
from, and what were their names ?” 

The fellow’s face broadened into one huge grin. 

‘“‘ They were no travellers, Signor,” he said. ‘What you saw 
were the graves of two of our men who were wounded by the giandarmi 
and afterwards died.” 

I turned away in a huff. Signor Coroni had taken a “ rise” out 
of me: there could be no doubt about that. 

A fortnight afterwards I found myself at Larch Cottage, and my 
adventure with the brigands seemed little more than a dream. I did 
not expect to hear more of Coroni, or ever to see Luigi again. 

On that point, however, I was destined to be mistaken. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
























EDWIN AND ANGELINA. 
A TRUE STORY. 
L 


ONSIDERING that he really loved her, he 4ad perhaps been 
rather long in making up his mind: but then, it must be 
allowed he had an unusual number of temptations to remain single. 
His home was a very comfortable one. He was idolized by his 
mother, looked up to and made much of by his brothers and sisters, 
had his own suite of rooms, and everything about him so perfect, 
what wonder that he was in no great hurry? Though he had always 
meant to marry some time, of course; to have a nice home of his 
own ; and he had always meant to marry the one the world held 
most dear to him; the girl who had been his baby-companion and 
youthful sweetheart. 

Though no word of love had been spoken between them since he 
used to walk home from school with her, when she was but fifteen 
and he barely twenty, they had not ceased to regard each other with 
tender feelings; yet for the last five years he might have married 
any time, so to speak, having been sufficiently “well off.” He had 
somehow not done so. There had always seemed plenty of time. 
She was always the same tohim. He had, almost unconsciously, half 
feared that if he married he might find himself, comparatively speak- 
ing, in poor circumstances. He had, involuntarily, pictured himself 
as unable to dress so carefully and modishly as now; as having to 
deny himself good wines, good cigars, cabs, and various other things— 
small, perhaps, in themselves, but mounting up in the year. Now, 
however, there was no necessity to go into such trifles; he had saved 
largely during the last few years, and at thirty-five years of age had 
determined to marry at once. It was not a worthless offer he would 
have to make his Angelina. So far as he was concerned, he might 
without vanity consider himself good-looking, and a favourite with 
society ; more deservedly so, perhaps, than half the men of his 
acquaintance; for besides a pleasing manner, he had a fine tenor voice, 
and sang well; and last, though far from least, he was a fast-rising 
literary man; had long since been recognised as a writer of no mean 
merit, and was making his way accordingly. In literary circles, by 
a certain class, he was welcomed with delight, and by all with respect 
and a certain amount of admiration. 

Reflections more or less like this ran through his mind on this his 
thirty-fifth birthday, as he rolled luxuriously home from chambers, in a 
hansom, smoking a choice cigar. And having taken this not altogether 
unsatisfactory inventory of himself, his thoughts turned to her, his 
darling. There was no one like her in the world. She had not, per- 
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haps, a handsome face, but surely it was beautiful, so pure and lofty, 
with its sweet grey eyes. Then her dear little white hands, always so 
busy—how many thousand times he had pictured them at work by his 
fireside, how many thousand times he had pictured those soft eyes 
brightening up at his return at night! None but himself knew how 
near he had been, many a time and oft, doing the deed. Sometimes 
when spending evenings with “the girls” at his mother’s house, she 
would look so bewitching in her plain dress, generally black silk, with 
lace collar and cuffs, that he could not help noticing how different 
she was from other women, and a sudden longing would come to make 
her his own. Sometimes when she sang little simple songs, in a voice, 
and with a manner, that would have almost drawn tears from a stone, 
the words had almost trembled on his lips : but upon the whole it had 
been better to wait until he had fame to offer her as well as love. _ 

He would ask her to-morrow to share with him all he had made of 
a name, and he felt how happy he would be able to make her, and it 
would be a grateful change for Zev, poor girl. Her life had been a 
bit hard since her father’s death, when she took to daily teaching to 
help to keep up their home. They were not poor, exactly. No; they 
had a very pretty, cozy little house, but there were a good many 
younger sisters and brothers growing up, and Angelina would not be 
a burden in any way upon her mother; she would rather add her mite 
to the general store, than take anything from it. Thus it came to 
pass that for the last five years she had taught daily, and the man 
who was now about to make her his wife loved and honoured her for 
it from the bottom of his heart. He dismissed his cab at the corner 
of the square. His mother had a soirée in honour of the birthday, and 
he would slip in unnoticed and have time to dress. 

Just as the cab rolled off, a friendly hand was laid upon his shoulder 
and a friendly voice saluted him—that of an old Oxfordchum. They 
had been very intimate at college, and the friendship had never been 
allowed quite to fall through. ‘‘So glad to see you, old boy! Just 
been to your place, and hearing you were out, was coming away dis- 
consolate. I want you tocome down to me in September. Now don’t 
say no; you'll forget how to handle a gun, you know, if you go on 
like this. Two years since you honoured my preserves, and on your 
own showing you’ve honoured no one else’s. Do come, there’s a 
dear fellow; I’ve three or four of your set coming, and at least a 
dozen dying to be introduced to you, to say nothing of the ladies, 
several of whom are lion-hunters.” 

The answer came after a moment’s pause, and, strange to say, with 
a blush like a girl. 

“Well, Frank, I should really be delighted to accept your invita- 
tion, but I am afraid it—it would be impossible this year.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’re thinking of marrying? you have 
rather a guilty appearance.” 

Our friend Edwin (who was, we know, not only ¢hinking of marry- 
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ing, but had arrived at the full determination of doing so without 
delay, and had actually chosen ‘tat month, in his heart, for his 
honeymoon) laughed a little, and owned the soft impeachment. 
“Yes, he was going to marry, but he hoped ¢/a¢ need not part old 
friends like them.” 

“Oh! well, it was very bad hearing—an awful pity,” &c., &c. 
«‘ Almost as great a blow as if some one told me I was to be married 
immediately myself.” 

After some more light talk, the friends parted—Frank to the dinner 
at his club, where he informed some kindred spirits that ‘“‘ another 
good man had gone wrong,” and Edwin to the home where his 
handsome face and graceful figure were welcomed gladly by other 
gentle hearts than those of his mother and sisters. 


a, 


On the evening following the events recorded in our last chapter 
our friend Edwin bent his steps towards the home of his lady-love. 
He was always welcome there: they all liked him, and at many a 
pleasant little musical evening his rich voice had played a con- 
spicuous part. On this particular night, however, he does not care 
to see any of the others; he wants only his Angelina, to make fully 
known to her a// his love, and to rest at last in the warm sunshine of 
that sweet smile which is for the future to illumine every day of 
all his life. Fortune seems to favour him. ‘‘ Lina” and her mother 
are for once quite alone. The young people have gone to the 
theatre. Lina was a little overtired, and preferred to remain with 
her mother. ‘The trio had not been talking many minutes before a 
servant called away the mistress, and ¢hey were alone / 

She was knitting a stocking, and a little ball of cotton lay in her 
lap. He stooped forward from his chair beside her, and possessing 
himself of the little ball, began slowly unwinding and re-winding the 
cotton. He had not imagined the words would be so hard to speak, 
but now, with those clear eyes and that unconcerned expression 
before him, he found it difficult to begin. ‘‘ Lina, I came here 
to-night to ask you to be my wife.” Better not to beat about the 
bush ; now it was done, and he sat up straight and looked at her. 
“Will you marry me?” 

A faint blush spread over the pale cheek, and a slight start accom- 
panied it, that sent the little ball upon its travels. After stooping for 
a moment to recover it, she turned upon him a face white as if the 
moon shone upon it. ‘No! I cannot marry you.” Then rising, 
she continued very quietly, but with a tremulous voice: ‘I am very 
sorry, but I cannot marry you.” And would have left the room. 

At first he had seemed stunned; but when he saw her going he 
sprang up and intercepted the movement. 

“Lina, you cannot leave me like this. At least, explain your 
conduct.” 
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Then she stood passively before him, very pale, and, as he now 
saw for the first time, very worn and sorrowful looking. 

“T have nothing more to say. I can only repeat that I can 
never marry you.” 

‘Why not ? do you not care for me?” 

Then came the answer that froze the very blood in his veins, it 
was spoken so calmly and sadly. ‘‘ No, Edwin, ot now. But,” she 
added, with a deep sigh, ‘‘if I must speak, I had better tell you the 
truth.” 

Here she looked at him with a faint smile, and clasped her 
hands tightly together. ‘If you had loved me enough to make 
me your wife before you became rich, we might have been happy. 
God knows, I loved you ¢ex. But the years that have followed 
have altered me so that sometimes I scarcely recognise myself. I 
have grown old in heart, and no longer desire to form any ties beyond 
those I have already. I loved you once very dearly, but through all 
these years it has been dying, and it is long now since I told myself 
that, though we might always be friends, my love was dead.” 

“No, not dead. Oh! my darling, I never dreamed of this, or 
that your life was really hard, as your words imply. Forgive me, 
Lina, and don’t look at me with that still look. My own, my 
only love, I shall go mad if you cast me off.” 

“Hush! there is some one coming. Good-bye, you will soon 
forget this. I have learned to forget. I am sorry you have spoken 
now; the hope that you ever would died long before the love of 
which it was born. You will find some woman younger and fairer 
than I, who am no longer young; she, perhaps, will love you now 
as I once did. Good-bye.” 

She held out to him her little cold white hand; he mechanically 
took it, dropped it, and she was gone. 

When Mamma returned from her visit to the kitchen she found 
poor Edwin “all abroad.” At first, being short-sighted, she noticed 
nothing, but after some vague conversation he rose and, complaining 
of not feeling quite “‘ up to the mark,” took his leave. Mamma after- 
wards described his appearance as being that of one walking in his 
sleep. 

She had refused him / His first feeling was one of surprise ; intense, 
blank surprise. He had so often pictured this meeting, but so 
differently, that, now it was over, the aching surprise seemed more 
than he could bear. Next came sorrow, then anger; then he thought 
of all she had said, which came evidently from her heart of 
hearts. He felt how selfish his conduct had been; why had he 
not been by her side all those years and shielded her from this 
hard life? She had called herself no longer young, and he had 
noticed lines in that brow which had used to be so smooth and fair. 
In his despair he groaned aloud. His love for her was greater than 
ever; he could not bear this punishment. No! he would write to 
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her and beg forgiveness: she used to be so loving years ago: he 
would write a letter that no woman could withstand, And with this 
grain of comfort in his ocean of trouble, he went home thoroughly 
tired out by the long walk he had taken. 

The best part of the next day he spent in composing the letter that 
was to do so much, and before it was finally folded and placed in its 
envelope the floor of his chamber looked as if a snow storm had 
passed over it. The letter contained deep contrition for having 
allowed her to work as she had done, and many sincere regrets that 
he had not asked her, when they were both younger, to share life 
with him, but (and then came the part about which, unconsciously to 
himself, blinded as he was with self, there was a false ring) he “had 
waited till he had a zame, such as it was, as well as a home to offer 
her,” &c. 

The five years which by him had been spent in comfort and 
affluence had been spent by her in hard, uncongenial work, and her 
heart had died within her ; all girlish ideas of love and marriage had 
flown for ever: this last he saw, but he quite forgot the cause. How- 
ever, there was still a faint ray of hope, and with the first feeling of 
comfort he had experienced for two long days, he turned his back 
upon the post-office into which he had dropped the all-important 


letter. 


TEt. 

As soon as it would have been possible for him to receive an 
answer, supposing she wrote immediately, he watched eagerly for the 
postman, and that was the following day at breakfast time. He was 
not exactly disappointed at not getting one ‘hen ; of course her 
answer would take a little time and thought; probably she would 
write during the day, and he would get it at night. On his return 
in the evening he did feel a pang when he found nothing awaiting 
him. Hope, however, again ‘told a flattering tale ;” he must not be 
impatient: a dozen trivial things might have taken up her time, for 
hers were hands that always found work to do. Doubtless her answer 
would reach him on the following day. But alas! the next day 
brought the same result, and the next, and the next, and he had just 
begun to admit to himself that the letter was a failure, when another 
tay of hope unexpectedly lightened his dark prospects. 

He gained from a conversation he overheard between his mother 
and sisters that Angelina had left her home to nurse a sick aunt in 
the country; a maiden aunt, who lived alone. She had gone the 
day after that on which he had made her the offer, and had not 
received his letter, therefore, Jefore she went. Dying hope now sprung 
up almost as strong as ever. Perhaps the letter had never been for- 
warded, or not until now ; perhaps it had been mislaid; perhaps the 
aunt had been so ill that Angelina could not even find time to write 
him a line. He resolutely turned a deaf ear to the voice of his 
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heart, which began, ‘“ Zove would have found time.” Perhaps fifty 
things; but oh! heart, close thy doors against the cold, dreadful 
feeling of despair, the certainty that his appeal was vain. So the 
next week stole away, and the next, and the next, and his sorrow, 
now a month old, was growing heavier every day. 

One morning, just as the fifth week had commenced, he found on 
his study table a little modest-looking note in Her pretty, careful hand. 
She began by apologising for the delay which was caused by the letter 
having been mislaid, and only now forwarded to her, and she then 
thanked him for the honour he had done her; but she really meant 
what she had said: and though she regretted it, she could never 
marry him. They were unsuited to each other—and so forth. 

He felt for the moment, as he pressed his hands to his head, as if 
his mind were leaving him. This calmness of hers was so crushing. 
But he had one /as¢ card to play; he would see her once more, and 
all that mortal man could do to make her change this terrible decree 
he would do, and with a flushed cheek and an unnatural light in his 
eye, he hurried from the house. 

On the following day, a lovely day in the beginning of August, he 
arrived at N , a pretty little Hampshire village, and after making 
a few enquiries, found the house. A little cottage villa on the 
outskirts of the village. As he walked up the shady road leading to 
the house, hat in hand, enjoying the refreshing breeze, for the heat 
of the day was over, his quick eyes perceived the two ladies in the 
garden. The old lady, now convalescent, was seated in a low 
American chair on the lawn. It was five o’clock, and they were 
taking tea, which was spread on the grass. Angelina sat at her 
aunt’s feet. It was a long time since’ he had seen her with this 
“sans souci” air—it reminded him of ten years ago. She wore a thin, 
white dress, and a long waving lock of her brown hair had escaped 
from the neat “‘coiffe” in which she always wore it. Years seemed 
to have been lifted from her shoulders since he last saw her, but the 
pretty apple-blossom in her cheeks, which improved her so wonder- 
fully, quickly faded when she recognized their visitor. 

After first greetings, he muttered something about being in the 
neighbourhood, and thinking he might be allowed the privilege of 
calling. He then devoted himself to the aunt, who straightway fell 
in love with him, and thinking with wonderful acuteness that he had 
come to see Lina, determined that he should have an opportunity of 
doing so. She therefore presently requested Angelina to take him 
into the house and give him some tea: she would prefer remaining 
out a little longer, if they would kindly excuse her. The opportunity 
had come, but it was of no use; he begged, he entreated, to no 
avail. She “no longer loved him,” and zothing could induce her 
to marry him now. 

Half in madness, half in anger, and all in love, he asked her 
did she mean to remain as she was, with no one to love her when 
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she grew old, and perhaps had to work until she could do so no 
longer ? 

She smiled a saddish little smile, and said, ‘‘ Most likely it would 
be so, but that would be better than marrying anyone you did not 
love, and who only married you from a feeling of pity; and now 
she never wished to hear anything more about marrying. It was 
like her youth—to her a thing of the past.” 

He gazed at her for a moment—the brown hair parted evenly 
over the white brow, the soft, steady grey eyes, the sweet, sad mouth— 
and afraid to trust himself a moment longer, he seized his hat and 
rushed like a madman from the house. Indeed, he was just then 
little better than mad. Now his hope was vea//y dead ; at last he 
knew it. 


For a long time people wondered much what was the matter with 
Edwin. Some—the sentimental, mostly ladies—guessed pretty near 
the truth ; others—the practical, mostly his bosom friends—thought 
bad investments, or dyspepsia. The only one who ever really knew 
the exact state of the case was the friend of whom mention has 
been made before in these pages. They met in town, already de- 
serted, the last week in August. His friend at once saw something 
had gone wrong, and after some light common-places he gave Edwin 
a comforting slap on the shoulder and an encouraging word or so. 
“ Something wrong, old man? Don’t be down-hearted ; not much, 
Ihope. Not got into the hands of the Jews, have you?” 

“No, Frank, thanks ; not that kind of trouble ; that isn’t my way, 
as you know. Something worse than even ¢hat. I shall lose the 
holiday on which, as I told you, I had set my heart. I am zof 
going away next month.” 

“Not going to be married just yet, after all? Perhaps you will 
come, then, to ” But something stopped him. ‘‘ How selfish 
Iam. You don’t mean to say she wouldn’t have you ?” 

“That’s just it. Now don’t say ‘there are as good fish in the 
sea as ever were caught ;’ won’t do here, Frank. I don’t mind 
telling you—you’re a good fellow, and won’t talk about me to any 
of them; but I’ve loved her all my life, and it is an awful blow. 
Good-bye.” 





Ten years after, when Edwin was bald and grey, and Angelina’s 
brown hair itself thickly streaked with silver, they met again. The 
first three of those ten years she had spent with her aunt. For 
the remaining seven she had been the wife of a hard-working 
country doctor. They met amongst the pictures at Burlington 
House. She was leading by the hand a bright-haired child of about 
six summers. And he was alone. Oh! so alone. 








A MAD BALL 
By NARISSA ROSAVO. 


MID the whirl of a season’s midnight dissipation a ‘‘ mad ball ” 
offers features sufficiently novel to interest those prone to 
study human nature in unusual phases. To such I would say, do 
not neglect any opportunity which may offer of witnessing for your- 
selves at least one lunatic entertainment of this sort; and, in the 
meantime, as there are no doubt many to whom entrée within the 
scenes of an asylum is an impossibility, it is probable that this slight 
sketch of how amusement is used as curative treatment in one of 
our great public establishments for the insane may not prove 
uninteresting. 

The N. Asylum is a large one—a small territory in itself; the seat 
of government being the Resident Medical Superintendent’s house, the 
central block in the great row of buildings. ‘Thence we command a 
view of all the dependencies: farms, gardens, hospitals and chapel. 
The scene is seldom one of still life. If the better and more useful 
sort of patients are not at work within sight, the worse class, male or 
female, are perhaps taking exercise under escort ; going by in gangs, 
shouting, singing, talking to themselves, picking up stones or grass, 
or loitering to pour out volumes of profane abuse of mankind in 
general, addressed to the empty air: but, strange feature and fate of 
lunacy, never associating in pairs. The mad make no friends, join 
in no confederacy of love or hate. 

We have no lack of population within these wide and lofty walls. 
The patients’ list sometimes rises to nearly 800, while the attendants 
number almost 100, As it is the interest of all here to cure and 
dismiss those now sick in mind, everything is conducted upon the 
most approved system of medical treatment, under which heading, 
kindness and diversion, varying occupation, where that is at all 
possible, form leading features. In the most desperate cases, padded 
cells replace the chains and straight waistcoats yet in vogue—in 
Spain, at any rate. And plenty of fresh air, good food, and firm 
treatment does frequently work wondrous cures. Many go away 
restored, with hearts swelling with gratitude to the doctor, who has, 
with God’s help, succeeded in fully exorcising the demon within them. 
Others leave practically well, but so weakened by disease as to be loth 
to go. They return when they may, to hang about the walls and 
view the scenes of their sufferings. Some, still ill, escape, and 
return of their own accord, having tried the outer world and found 
it too hard for them. If the asylum discipline were harder still, as it 
so often is in private institutions of this sort, they would rather seek 
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the readiest refuge of the insane—a suicide’s grave. So that their 
reappearance speaks well for their treatment. 

It is good that such places as N. exist; and surely its ball-room 
makes now a prominent point in its attractions. It is large, lofty, 
and well-ventilated. Gay-coloured Japanese lanterns hang from the 
centre beams in the arched roof all down the room. Framed oleo- 
graphs ornament the walls, which are stained a dark red brown to 
shoulder height, and above that painted in stencilling with graceful 
designs, the whole of this work having been done by a madman! 
The floor has been well waxed by half a dozen of the patients. 

We have one of the first requisites for a good ball here, namely, 
an excellent band, led by a thorough musician, whose soul is in his 
work. The performers are some twenty or more of the male 
attendants. If “music hath charms to tame the savage breast,” it 
surely also must have healing in it for the suffering souls of the insane. 
This large hall, lit up by a multitude of lamps, is just what the most 
ardent ball-goer could desire for a scene ‘of action: but where are 
the merry faces, the elegant costumes, the gay voices of the dancers? 
Ah! where? 

At one end of the room, under the orchestra, card-tables are 
spread, and some games are in progress. ‘The insane can play whist, 
since cards were the recreation of mad Charles of France; but there 
is a sullen impassiveness, a weary indifference, or a sly cunning, or 
greedy look upon most of the faces we see around. There are 
notable and many exceptions, but this is the rule. Some two or 
three hundred men sit close together, in rows up the room, on 
benches. Opposite to them, on a slightly raised dais, are a multitude 
of insane women. Some of these are very fantastically attired. Here 
is the Virgin Mary, for instance, as one poor lady calls herself, with 
a wonderful head-dress, half-hat, half-turban, and all jags and rags and 
indescribable points of colour. 

Running down in lines, close against the wall on either side, sit 
the female attendants, remarkable by their neat costumes of black 
dresses and white muslin sleeves, fronts, and long aprons, finished by 
Dolly Varden caps of lace, with long lappets hanging behind. No 
one can mistake their identity, or mix them up with the patients, as 
happens in other asylums where individual likings are allowed in 
the matter of attire. This dress is a subject of envy with some of 
the female patients evidently. See, here is one pretty young woman 
wearing her hair in a fashionable knot at the nape of her neck; she 
has borrowed a white bib, but finishes, and spoils, her get up by 
wearing a red scarf across her shoulders, which drops off every 
moment as she dances. 

The matron of the asylum sits at the end of her row ot subs., on 
our side of the room, near the private door by which we enter from 
the doctor’s house. Our special bench has been appropriated by 
three patients of a better class than ordinary, men who disdain to 
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mingle with the common herd. Lord York, Prince Valerian, and 
General Walters are their titles, on their own showing. 

The last named is in reality a mad tailor, and his bearing is military 
and his manners dignified.' To-night he has borrowed a red jacket of 
a pensioner attendant, who has also good-naturedly lent his medals, 
These Walters firmly believes he has himself won during service at 
the Crimea. Under this happy persuasion he struts about with 
extra solemnity and pomp of manner. He is such part and parcel 
now of this asylum, which he has inhabited long and will never 
leave, that it would seem as though the institution must collapse in 
his absence. Talk to him for one moment, asking some brief 
common-place question requiring an immediate answer, and you will 
believe him as sane as yourself. Engage him for five minutes, and 
you will, if nervous, look around to see that protection is at hand, 
if needed. He will so mix up sense and unreason, fact and fancy, 
that the Sphinx herself would need an unraveller. With him 
whiskey is “native boldness,” brandy “Grecian modesty.” “It is 
the spirit which does everything. The body is nothing, a vain, 
empty, weak shell. Were it not that he wears a silver casing 
enclosing his chest, his lungs would be nowhere. By this simple 
precaution, however, he has already managed to live 170 years, and 
intends to make out as many more ; by this, and by also taking now 
and again half a pound of arsenic with his meals.” 

These three men politely rise and draw aside when we appear, and 
Walters, who is a very elegant dancer, crosses the room to where 
the prettiest and youngest of the attendants sits, soliciting her for a 
partner in the Peterhof waltzes, the introduction to which the band 
already strikes up. Some pique or fun is on hand here, however, and 
Walters, who rarely asks in vain, is refused. He goes up the line 
with similar ill fortune. A titter follows him, but he carries his 
dignified grey head all the steadier, and at length a fat elderly 
partner rises at his summons, and dancing begins. Some thirty or 
forty couples are now on foot. Some of these are very odd to look 
upon indeed. None but Walters dares so high as to ask an attendant 
to dance with him, but sometimes a woman warder selects a female 
patient to be her partner. 

More often the insane dance alone, or with each other, the doctor 
sometimes acting as master of the ceremonies and introducing pairs. 
On one occasion I saw a little contretemps arise after dancing had 
begun, when an introduction had taken place. The swain was coveted 
as a partner by a second furious-looking beldame, who snatched his 
hands from off his legitimate companion, and would have him to 
dance with herself. The helpless and puzzled look of the youth— 
the girl danced on composedly alone—was very amusing and yet 
pitiful. His dilemma was observed, and the matter was set right 
presently, to his great relief. He went through the dance correctly, 
made a bow to his restored partner and retired. 
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There are manners amongst the insane as well asthe sane. Ihave 
seen women of the worst class, here, rise instinctively on my approach, 
and remain standing so long as a lady was by, even while their un- 
happy lips uttered evil words. 

Some of the dancing is of the very rudest description, hardly to 
be called such, but even when the feet merely shuffle about there is 
plainly pleasure to the owners in moving them thus. Here is a 
respectable man of the well-to-do artisan type; he has been working 
hard all day, but he never misses a dance. He never seeks a partner, 
but plods through the programme as steadily as a machine, keeping 
splendid time and step. He looks disappointed, now, when the doctor 
interferes, and says he will be done up next day, and must not. He 
sits down for a brief space, and then rises again to go on likea 
teetotum once more. 

Here are two insane women with whom it is also necessary to in- 
terfere. Quite regardless of time, tune, or step, they hold hands and 
whirl round and round. These are stopped imperatively, and set 
going in the contrary direction for a change. Our eyes scarcely quit 
this group when another attraction offers itself. 

A small man comes up the room in bounds. He leaps several 
feet into the air at each step. He is perhaps the oddest figure here. 
Wild shaggy hair flies in all directions. He wears white pantaloons, 
white boots, a coloured coat, red bone fuchsias in his ears, large blue 
goggles on his eyes, and above all a dare-devil look. Every nowand 
again he snaps his fingers in the air with astonishing vigour, as though 
he meant something by the action. He is nearly as great an institu- 
tion in the ball-room as Walters. 

Next let us observe an innocent looking youth, whom we will call 
Quasimodo, He has bright blue eyes, with a laugh in them as often 
as on his lips, and he meets your glance intelligently, but he has a 
crooked shoulder and a very lame leg. It has been broken at the 
knee, ill set, and comes out’ in a bow, but he is not to be defrauded 
of his dance by these infirmities: he rests upon the lame member and 
whirls the other about vigorously. No doubt this process is a little 
wearisome, and he presently regains his seat. This happens to be on 
the front bench, and next to a very important personage, none less 
than the Pope. 

This gentleman is elderly and portly, and wears a watch—a fact 
signified by the display of two long brass chains, one a recent gift 
from off a christmas-tree, got up for the patients’ amusement. His 
Holiness will feel highly gratified by our asking to see the watch 
(which is a toy one, suited for a child), but as this precious treasure 
is wrapped up in various covers and enclosed finally within a box, 
the process of unfolding takes time. ‘The Pope wears gloves too. 
He has heard that it is the correct thing to do at a ball. How he 
contrives to get and keep them is a mystery, as is also the origin of a 
tall silk hat, a regular go-to-meeting article, which is not without its 
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uses even here. A very mad young farmer, with wild eyes, coal black 
hair, and a passion for posturing, will never dance without he has this 
on his head. He comes and borrows it every evening, and is now in 
the act of doing so. 

The Pope gravely draws forth the coveted article from under the 
bench at his feet, and hands it to him, whom we will call Corydon, 
viewing him a little anxiously, as the latter bangs it recklessly on his 
head without so mnch as a “thank you.” The Pope never refuses 
to make this loan, whatever fears for the safety of his property may 
harass his breast. Corydon steers his way swiftly through the dancers, 
with a purpose, right to the other end of the room. He has set his 
mind upon dancing with an elderly lady in a large white-frilled cap, 
She is here almost for the first time, and keeps now with the attend- 
ants on their special bench. Although a pauper patient, she is per- 
haps the best born woman in the room. Her father, in his day, 
danced in a minuet at the Tuileries, at the side of Marie Antoinette, 
when she was at the zenith of her glory. He cut as fine a figure 
there as he did everywhere else, until his ancestral acres had all been 
squandered. 

This poor lady does not appreciate the honour Corydon designs 
her for. She resists; he insists. Finally, drawn up by his powerful 
hand, she makes a few steps, but her sense of unfitness for the scene 
» she is made to enact causes her evident uneasiness, and an attendant 
rescues her. Corydon sulkily retraces his steps, and gives back the 
hat to the Pope. 

Meantime his Holiness has not been idle. He keeps a large white 
and blue check kerchief spread out upon his knees. This is his 
praying carpet. Every nowand then—notably at each change in the 
music—he rises, lays the cloth on the ground, faces right round, and 
drops upon his knees for just so long, exactly, as it takes him to get 
there; then up again. This tableau is rehearsed perhaps thirty times 
in the course of each evening. It has just been gone through now, 
to the great amusement of the lame boy at his side. While the Pope 
resumes his seat, and heaves a sigh of satisfaction over a duty per- 
formed, Quasimodo turns a merry glance upon us visitors, which says 
as plainly as looks can speak, ‘‘ Did you ever see such a fool?” 
“Never!” we telegraph back with our eyes, and Quasimodo nods 
content. 

*‘ Surely that boy is not mad?” one of our party says to our host, 
the doctor. 

Fhe latter looks and laughs. ‘You think not ?” 

**T am ready to wager anything he is as sane as yourself,” is the 
too positive reply. 

“Very well. But you will lose your wager.” 

The Peterhof waltzes are things of the past. Quasimodo is asked 
if he can give the company a song. Excess of delight at once brings 
an idiotic leer into his face. He hobbles into the centre of the 
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room, and commences to croon unintelligible words to a sort of 
monotonous chant. He is improvising the whole, and pauses only 
to say this is Italian, and to offer an encore if desired. Corydon is 
very wild to-night, and having been motioned back to his seat about 
twelve times, eludes notice the thirteenth time, borrows the Pope’s 
hat again, and comes up to Quasimodo offering a fair fight in the 
shape of a duet. The challenge is accepted. Each postures to the 
other and sings alternate strophes of nonsense and timeless intervals. 
Then both howl together in discord, as dogs cry at the moon. 
Corydon gets too excited, and is taken aside by a warder, upon which 
Quasimodo concludes by beginning to sing ‘When other Lips.” 
This merges into “‘Go where Glory waits Thee,” and then, into some- 
thing else, words and airs being alike tangled into inextricable con- 
fusion until he is finally dismissed, the joke getting wearisome. 

None have enjoyed this display of folly more than the patients. A 
madman is never so mad to the sane as he is to his fellows. Lord 
York has chuckled with contemptuous delight as he watched and 
listened. ‘A pair of idiots! But they know no better,” he observed 
sagely, and then he approaches our party and asks one of us to dance 
the quadrille now forming with him. He is refused, timidly but 
decidedly. He persists. The assistant doctor comes forward with 
a warning glance at this poor man, who was a gentleman, and has 
been well educated. Lord York scowls fiercely at this interference. 
He escaped once, and was brought back from the railway station by 
this doctor, whom he has hated ever since with the rage and malice 
of a murderer. No words can tell his wrath now. “I appeal to 
you, sir, to protect the British subject, and to get me out of this place,” 
he says to an officer making one of our party. The latter takes out 
a note-book to humour him. ‘“ Let me have your name and griev- 
ances!” he says promptly. But Lord York has again applied for a 
partner. Meantime a warder has been summoned. Almost before 
the latter touches his lordship on the arm the poor fellow walks off 
like a sheep. Prince Valerian has kept his eye on our party too. 
He now draws near. He is a man gifted with much artistic talent, 
but is very mad indeed. 

“Doctor, I should like to get married,” he says, deferentially, but 
with a quiet air of decision. 

“ Would you? Well, come to me to-morrow about it. I will talk 
the business over with you then.” 

“Why not now? I'd like one of those ladies for my wife. The 
Lady Mary would make a sweet princess !” 

He is dismissed after this discriminating choice, for Lady Mary, 
as he calls her, is the belle of our party. The insane are as alive to 
superior beauty as their happier brethren. 

The quadrille comes to an end, and the bandsmen disappear for 
refreshments. One of their number, however, remains, a piccolo 
player, who begins a series of reels and jigs. This is peculiarly the 
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saturnalia of the patients. A multitude of them rise up at once, 
and prance and pound about the room. Not even the Pope can 
resist ‘‘ The Wind that blew the Barley.” At the first notes he stands 
up and gravely shuffles his feet about for a brief space, and then 
returns to his frequent prayers and meditations. He eyes Corydon 
anxiously now. ‘The precious hat has again been borrowed, and 
slants perilously on the wild wearer’s head. 

Corydon now dances up to our party. He has something folded 
in a small piece of newspaper in his hand. He pauses, and offers it 
to one of us. It is accepted. He then holds out his hand. This 
salutation is very popular with the patients, and is seldom refused. 
The lady gives her hand. It is held so close and so persistently 
that the host has to suggest a diversion, and poor Corydon moves 
off. He has given this new object of his regard the best and dearest 
thing he had to offer, namely a piece of tobacco. The offering is 
after all more than he is equal to. ‘The self-sacrifice is too great. 
He is at our side presently once more, and, in dumb show, with 
extended supplicating palm, entreats the restoration of what he had 
given. The lady returns the little packet with a smile. On her 
side she is only too glad to be well rid of the odorous herb. 

By this time the room’s vaunted ventilation seems insufficient, and 
the services of one of Rimmel’s vapourisers, distilling eau de cologne 
in our vicinity, is only too grateful. But happily the dancing stops 
now, for the bandsmen return and begin to play an exquisite 
selection of operatic airs. Perfect order and silence reign 
throughout this performance, which lasts about half an hour; and, 
on its conclusion, many of the patients clap to show their approval. 
For ourselves, we have now had enough of the scene and atmosphere, 
and we retire. The patients will soon be following our example. 
The ball ends at half-past nine. Then comes bed. Supper precedes 
the entertainment, which takes place, usually, at the N. Asylum, four 
nights in each week. 


























THE PHANTOM HARE. 


“ ESSY, did you ever see a white hare ? ” 
** A white hare! No, never. Why do you ask it?” 

Susan Stanhope did not say why she asked it. She seemed to 
have come home in a kind of excitement. I saw her fly up the 
broad garden path between the beds, crowded with sweet and homely 
flowers, as though she were in a hurry to escape from some danger. 
Her light footfall ran up the stairs ‘to our bedroom, where I sat sew- 
ing, and she burst in upon me with the above question. 

“Do not you Cornish people attach some superstition to the 
appearance of a white hare, Bessy?” she continued. “I think I 
once heard mamma say so.” 

‘Well, I fancy we do, now you speak of it. But I don’t know 
what the superstition is.” 

Susan folded the mantle she had taken off, put her bonnet up, and 
sat down in a chair on the opposite side of the open window. I had 
drawn my little work-table as close to the window as possible, being 
anxious to finish mending Janey’s frock, which she had torn at the 
brook stile; and the twilight was already upon us. In September— 
we were in the earlier days of it—the evenings draw in quickly. 

Welived at the Mount Farm, a large estate belonging to the Bertrams, 
situated near Penryn, in Cornwall. My father, Roger Trenathy, had 
been born in the parish; his people had rented it for several genera- 
tions. He was what is called a substantial man, and was superior 
in cultivation to some farmers; but he lived in a homely style, and 
we, his children, had to work, as (He said) all farmer’s daughters 
ought. Roger was his only son, already as busy on the land as he 
was. I was the eldest of all; Eunice was next to Roger, and seven- 
teen this summer ; little Jane was ten only, and went, day-boarder, to 
Mrs. Pollock’s school. A great deal lay upon me, both of work and 
care. Our two maids were light-headed things, and Eunice was 
lighter-headed than they were. 

Our mother was dead. She had been a clergyman’s daughter, 
and was a true gentlewoman. It was to her training and com- 
panionship that I owed all the culture I possessed. Roger was like 
her: he had her pleasant eyes and her sweet smile. Her only sister 
had married a clergyman—the Reverend Philip Stanhope. He and 
his wife had both died, leaving one child, Susan—this same Susan 
now visiting us. Susan had had a first-rate education, but she had 
not much fortune: just one thousand pounds in the Three per Cents. 
When she left school, some eighteen months ago, my father had said 
she must make her home with us: but she preferred to be inde- 
pendent, and went out as a governess. Moreover, she wrote us word, 
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in a cordial but half-jesting manner, that she should not care to live 
always in a farm-house. This was the first holiday she had had— 
seven weeks long it was to be—and she had come to spend it with 
us, arriving two days ago. 

“You found your way readily to Dame Mellon’s, Susan?” I asked 
her, as I stitched away. For she and I were both to have gone to 
the widow Mellon’s cottage after tea, to take the old woman some 
wool for knitting. For years she had knitted my father’s winter 
stockings—as she did those of many other people around. It was 
the only work she could do, being blind, and we all liked to employ 
her. And, by the way, though I have called her o/d, she was not 
yet fifty. Care and illness had served to wrinkle her brow.and to 
bend her back: and we young people are apt to think everybody 
else old if they have left forty years behind them. But Janey came 
home with this dreadful rent in her new frock—and the rent went 
more ways than one. I was angry with her, and had to mend it; and 
Susan said she would take the wool. So I let her take it, adding 
a little basket of things from our plentiful larder, and directing her 
which way to go. 

“Oh yes! I found it quite well,” answered Susan. ‘It is a 
picturesque little cottage, resting in that shady dell.” 

‘What made you ask me about a white hare, Susan?” 

‘‘ Because I have just seen one. I have had an adventure, Bessy.” 

“Indeed! What was it?” 

‘You were talking yesterday about Miss Bertram,” she said, after 
a pause, never answering my question—“ that she was to marry Mr. 
Arlegh. It was just, you know, as she passed the gate yonder in 
her pony carriage, drawing an old lady.” 

‘Her aunt. Well?” 

‘* Js she to marry Mr. Arlegh?” 

“Why, of course she is. They are to be married in November. 
He is her cousin. Not a first cousin; a second or third, When 
her father, Sir William, died, thirteen months ago now, the title 
lapsed, but the Hall and all the large estates were left to Miss 
Bertram. Upon that, Hubert Arlegh (as is said) hastened to make 
her an offer, and after a time, but not at first, she accepted him.” 

Susan lifted her blue eyes quickly. ‘ His name is Hubert, is it? 
What sort of a looking man is he?” 

‘* A very handsome one.” 

“Tall and dark?” 

“Tall, and rather dark. He is very good-looking indeed.” 

“Then I don’t think him so, Bessy,” she returned, in a contradic- 
tory, positive tone. ‘He may be what many people call handsome, 
as to features and colouring, but he has a most disagreeable expres- 
sion; and xg 

“Why Susan!” JI interrupted, “ What has taken you? Has Mr. 
Arlegh offended you ?” 
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“Offended me/ Oh dear, no.” 

“You spoke like it. Where have you seen him?” 

“J will tell you, Bessy. I said I had had an adventure. In 
coming from Dame Mellon’s cottage, through that dark, shady lane 
that leads from it—I don’t know its name “ 

“The park lane,” I interrupted. ‘‘It belongs to Miss Bertram’s 
park, but we have the liberty of passing through it.” 

‘Well, I was coming quickly along, for it seemed to be getting 
quite dusk there under the trees, swinging the little straw basket 
in my hand, and doing it so carelessly that it swung off and went 
ever so many yards beyond me, just as a lady and gentleman 
turned the corner. I knew her for Miss Bertram—and a nice face 
I must say she has, and a charming manner. He stooped to pick 
up the basket, and she said a few pleasant words to me—something 
to the effect that she could see I had been to Mrs. Mellon’s 
cottage, no doubt to take her some good cheer. I did not quite 
catch them; they were over in a moment, and Mr. Arlegh—for I 
am sure by your description it was he ——” 

“Yes, yes; no one would be walking with Miss Rose but he: and, 
for the matter of that, he is the only visitor staying at the Hall. 
Go on, Susan.” 

‘At the very moment that he was holding out the basket to me, 
a beautiful white hare suddenly sprang out of the edge, bounded 
directly over his feet, and was lost in the opposite bushes. At least, 
I don’t know where else it could have sprung from,” broke off Susan, 
thoughtfully. ‘It seemed to startle him so much that he dropped 
the basket, and leaped back with a smothered cry. Miss Bertram 
did not appear to have seen it; she turned her head, and asked what 
was the matter. ‘Oh, nothing,’ he answered lightly, save that he had 
been careless enough to drop. the young lady’s basket: but I saw 
that his face had turned of a ghastly whiteness. As I stooped for 
the basket, for I was quicker than he, the same white hare reappeared 
from the bushes, crossed the lane as before, passing over his feet, 
and was lost to sight in the hedge. Bessy, he shuddered from head 
to foot like a man in dreadful fear: it is as true as that I am telling 
it to you.” 

“Fear of what?” 

“How should I know? Miss Bertram looked about her as 
though some unseen danger were near, turning her head from side to 
side. Such was the idea that struck me; but still I do not think she 
saw the hare. They walked on, wishing me good evening, and I 
came running all the way home.” 

‘It must have been a white rabbit, Susan.” 

“T assure you it was a hare: I could not mistake it. The 
question is—Why should it have frightened Mr. Arlegh?” 

“Another question is,” I said, passing over that, for in truth I 
saw no solution to it, and thought Susan must be fanciful—‘ Why 
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this should have made you take a prejudice against Mr, 
Arlegh?” 

“Tt did not make me. It had nothing to do with it. One 
reason why I do not like him is, that he ——” 

‘‘That he what, Susan?” 

** Well I hardly know how to express it. But he looked at me in 
so free and ugly a manner. As if really, Bessy, it was just as if I 
were a ‘lass o’lightness.’” 

I was silent. One or two disagreeable stories had gone about to 
Mr. Arlegh’s discredit, and people wondered whether they had been 
quite kept from Miss Bertram. Possibly so; for they were not 
connected with our immediate neighbourhood, but with his own, 
He lived near St. Huth, a village seven miles off, upon the small 
property that had been his father’s. Rose Bertram’s riches, apart 
from her own sweet self, must have presented a temptation to him, 
He passed his time chiefly in London before being engaged to 
Miss Bertram, and made debts there. 

“You give that as one reason for taking a dislike to him, Susan, 
though possibly you were mistaken. What is the other?” 

“The other is a private reason of my own, Bessy. I cannot 
tell it.” 

She sat on at the window in deep thought, her blue eyes strangely 
serious as they gazed outwardly on the gathering gloom, her right 
hand pushing back unconsciously her fine golden hair. At length, 
just as it got too dark to see, I made a finish of my work, and we 
went down to the parlour. Eunice was helping Patience to lay the 
cloth for supper; father and Roger were coming in for it. Janey 
had been in bed long ago. 

The last thing we did at night was to sing the evening hymn, I 
or Eunice playing it. Susan offered to play to-night. She was a 
skilful musician, as compared with us, and her soft touch was of 
itself melody. 

It was Susan’s custom to read the psalms for the evening to 
herself after we got into my bedroom, which she shared with me. 
On this evening she sat down as usual, but almost immediately 
closed the prayer-book. 

“No, I cannot read to-night; it is of no use,” she cried, almost 
passionately. ‘‘ My wandering thoughts will not let me.” 

I turned round from the glass, unpinning my collar, and looked at 
her. Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes wore a troubled light. 

** Bessy, will you let me tell you a tale?” 

** Certainly I will, dear?” 

‘Then let us put out the light and sit at the window.” 

She clapped the extinguisher on the candle herself, and we sat 
down at the window—closed now. It was a fine night; the moon- 
light flooding hill and dale, the bare corn-fields, the pasture lands, and 
the houses, large and small, scattered among them, ' 
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“You know, Bessy, that when mamma died, I was placed at 
school at Walborough for two years, to complete my education. It 
was a notedly good school, not a large one, Miss Robertson, the 
governess, being very indulgent to us, I took a fancy at once to 
one of the girls, Agnes Garth. She was about my own age, which 
was sixteen then, and one of the sweetest, best, loveliest girls I ever 
saw 
‘“‘Lovelier than you?” I interrupted. 

“How silly you are!” she exclaimed, laughing and blushing, 
‘Of course I know that I am—not ugly; but I could not be 
compared with her. 
alike, in as much as that we were both fair, with bright complexions 
and the same coloured hair. They had given her a name, Beauty, 
and generally called her by it—Beauty Garth. I cannot tell you 
how I loved that girl: my father and mother were gone, and it 
seemed that all the love within me was concentrated upon her. She 
was so gentle, so kind, so good; a very angel.” 


” 





I laughed. 


‘Ah well, it was so, Bessy. Miss Robertson used to say Agnes 
had no stability, that she might be swayed any way by those she 
loved; but it was an amiable weakness. We were like sisters all the 
two years we passed together. She never could think ill of anyone: 
she put trust in all the world. A sort of cloud hung over her ” 
* A cloud?” 

“Well, we never could find out who she was. The rest of us 
talked freely of our home and friends, of our past life; but she was 
silent as to hers, even to me. An impression obtained in the 
school—I know not whence derived—that her mother was an actress 
at a theatre in London. Her father she had never known—that 
much Agnes did tell us. Miss Robertson never spoke upon the 
subject: Agnes was treated just as the rest of us were, and we knew 


nothing.” 


“Did she go home for the holidays ?” 
“No; she passed them at school—as I usually did: and perhaps 
that served to draw us closer together. My two years were nearly 
up, when one day, when we were with the German master, Miss 
Robertson’ sent in for Agnes; and when the class was over and we 
got back to the ordinary school-room, we heard that Agnes had gone 
to London, in answer to some message received by the governess, 
She came back in a month’s time in deep mourning, and told us her 
mother was dead. But, though her frank spirit was subdued and 
saddened by the loss, there was evidently some deeper joy within her 
that had not existed before. I found out what it was—Beauty was 
She had met a gentleman in London, and was already 
secretly engaged to him. She would not tell me his name or who 
he was, though I asked it over and over again. ‘There will be no 
necessity for me to be a governess now,’ she said to me one day— 
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Not but that the girls thought us a little 
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for that’s what she was to have been, as her mother left her little, if 
any, fortune.” 

‘* How old was she, Susan ?” 

‘Eighteen then, just as I was. This was last year, in the earlier 
part of it. I left the school at Easter, you may remember.” 

6c Yes.” 

“The week previous to it I was invited to spend the evening with 
some people in the town who were kind to me, they having formerly 
lived near papa’s rectory. Beauty was also invited out elsewhere the 
same evening. It chanced in returning home that we both reached 
the door together; an old maid-servant was my escort, Beauty’s was 
a tall, handsome young man. She held his arm, and I divined, as 
by instinct, that her lover had come to Walborough. I had a good 
look at him; the gas-lamp shone right upon his face. He wished 
her good-night abruptly, and was turning away when Agnes stopped 
‘him. ‘This is Miss Stanhope, of whom you have so often heard 
me speak,’ she said: and of course politeness compelled him to stop 
and say a few words to me. Not many: before the door was 
opened to us, he had lifted his hat, and was gone. ‘Don’t tell of 
me, Susan,’ Beauty entreatingly whispered; ‘Miss Robertson might 
not like it?’” 

“ And did you tell?” 

‘“* Why, of course not, Bessy. Would we tell tales of one another? 
Besides, there was no harm, that I saw, in his just walking home 
with her. I supposed the friends she had been with sanctioned it.” 

**Go on.” 

‘The next week I left school, and entered on the situation Miss 
Robertson had procured for me at Lady Leslie’s, It was a long, 
long way from Walborough ; about midway, you know, between that 
place and this, Penryn; Beauty and I could not expect to meet 
often, but we promised each other, amid our farewell tears and kisses, 
to correspond constantly. Bessy, I never got but two letters from her.” 

I felt surprised at Susan’s tone more than at the words. 

“But two letters. One of them was written from school; the 
other, only a week later, from London. She had left Walborough, 
she told me, and was staying with some friends in London until her 
marriage, which was to take place immediately, and she only wished 
I could go up to be her bridesmaid—which of course was not to be 
thought of. After that, I never heard from her.” 

‘¢ And have you never heard yet?” 

‘Listen. A few months later, at the close of August, I think, or 
beginning of September—I know it was a warm, hazy day—I was in 
the school-room, correcting exercises, my pupils being out walking 
with their French maid, when one of the servants came to say that a 
young lady was asking for me, and showed her in. It was Agnes: 
and, as the door closed, she fell into my arms with a sort of moan. 
How terribly the girl had changed in the five or six months since we 
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parted I cannot express to you, Bessy; her once lovely face had 
become thin and drawn, her once pretty, rounded shoulders sharp. 
I could not speak for dismay; I saw something was wrong. She 
clung to me sobbing and shivering. ‘I was obliged to come to you 
on my journey, Susan, as this place lay in my way,’ she gasped out ; 
‘some power that I could not resist compelled me. It is only for a 
few minutes, Susan; only just to see you, Susan; and then I shall 
be gone again.’ ‘Are you married, dear Agnes?’ I whispered, 
kissing her tenderly. ‘I ¢hought I was, Susan,’ she said; ‘I thought 
it all that while, though he would not let me tell you, or anyone:’ 
and, with that, she sat down, poor weary girl, and laid her face, 
moaning, against the long desk. ‘ You speak of a journey, dear,’ I 
said, ‘where are you going?’ But she did not answer. There was 
a faint bluish tinge about her lips that I did not like; evidently she 
needed both food and rest. The thought came over me to beg of 
Lady Leslie to allow her to stay a day or two with me. I felt sure 
she would, being akind, motherly woman. ‘Stay here a few moments, 
dear,’ I whispered, kissing her wan cheek. ‘Iam going to bring you 
a glass of wine and a biscuit.’ Lady Leslie, I found, was with friends 
in the drawing-room ; I hardly knew what to do, not liking to call 
her out, or to speak before them. While I was hesitating they came 
out to depart, and then I spoke to Lady Leslie, telling a little of 
Beauty’s history, and hinting at my fears that something was wrong. 
‘By all means, let Miss Garth stay for a few days,’ Lady Leslie 
warmly said ; ‘if she is in distress or any kind of trouble, all the more 
need that her friends should see after her:’ the children might have 
holiday, and I could devote myself entirely to her. I was so pleased 
and grateful, Bessy, that I burst into tears. Then Iran to get a 
glass of wine from the butler, and returned to the school-room. It 
was empty. Beauty was gone.” 

ée Gone ? ” P 

‘Quite gone. She must have left the school-room almost as soon 
as I: one of the servants met her in the hall and opened the door 
for her. Lady Leslie had enquiries made, and we found that 
Agnes had hastened back to the railway-station and taken the train 
onwards.” 

“To London ?” 

“No, she had ‘come from London. It was to Cornwall. There 
was some trouble about her ticket—a through ticket—because she 
had left the train. The railway clerk said it was made out for St. Huth. 
Bessy, I have never seen or heard of her from that day to this.” 

“St. Huth is a small place about seven miles off beyond this.” 

“T know. I traced it out upon the map and in ‘ Bradshaw.’ But 
now—why do you suppose I have told you this story ?” 

Leaning forward to me as she put the question, I could not fail 
to see that Susan was agitated; her soft colour went and came ; her 
beautiful blue eyes were strangely bright. 
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**That man, Hubert Arlegh, who is to marry Miss Bertram, over 
whose feet the white hare passed and repassed to-night, startling him 
to terror, was the lover of Agnes Garth.” 

I uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

**T knew him instantly, Bessy. Though I had seen him but once 
before, and then by gas-light, I recognized both himself and his voice, 
as he stood before me in the park lane to-night. It is a very peculiar 
voice: deep and gruff, as if it lay in his throat. You say Mr. Arlegh’s 
name is Hubert, As name was Hubert. Agnes never called him 
anything else. And what I want to know is this: if he is going to 
marry Miss Bertram, where is Agnes ? ” 

I could not answer. ‘Thought upon thought crowded my mind, 
each more unwelcome than the last. All in a moment, another 
thought—or, rather, a recollection—came up; and it was the worst 
of all. 

“When do you say this was, Susan?—that she came into 
Cornwall ?” 

‘Just about a year ago.” 

Why yes, that was the very time. It was about a year ago now, so 
far as I could remember, that a young lady, weary, anxious, footsore, 
found her way to the Widow Mellon’s cottage. She lay ill there for 
two days, and then disappeared. They could not tell what became 
of her; nobody else could tell. Minnie Mellon told a curious tale— 
but, as people said, she was only a child. Nothing of this did I dis- 
close to Susan, though the description of this young lady, given to me 
by Mrs. Mellon’s sister, who was then at the cottage, was exactly 
like the one Susan gave of Agnes Garth. It would not do for us 
Trenathys to bring up ought against Mr. Arlegh. Once his marriage 
with Miss Bertram had taken place he would be our landlord to all 
intents and purposes—and my father would want his lease renewed 
the year after next. 

We got to bed at last: but I could not speak for thinking of it all. 
—of the story told by Susan, of Miss Bertram’s ill-luck to be engaged 
to such a man, of the uncertain fate of poor Agnes Garth, and last, 
though not least, of the white hare that had run over Mr. Arlegh’s 
feet. I must have a spice of romance in my composition, I take it, 
for that white hare kept pushing itself into my thoughts above all the 
rest of the perplexity. 


There had been some trouble lately with our poultry, especially the 
geese ; many had sickened, and died; and in the morning, as soon 
as my various duties were over, I put on my sun-bonnet to run down 
to Michael Hart’s, who was gamekeeper to Miss Bertram, to consult 
his wife, for she was learned in poultry. Mary Hart was not at home. 
However, Michael, smoking his after-dinner pipe at the cottage 
door, said she had stepped over towards the swamp-land, with a bit 
of stewed rabbit for old Widow Loam, who was ill—thought to be 
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dying. I hardly knew whether to wait for Mary Hart or not; it was 
nearly one o’clock, our dinner-hour. Michael thought she would not 
be long; so down I sat upon the bench outside the kitchen-window 
and talked to him. 

*“‘ Are there any white hares about, Michael ?” 

“White hares!” he exclaimed in his slow way, turning his head 
to look at me. ‘‘Why no, Miss Bessy, we’ve no game o’ that sort.” 

** My cousin, Miss Stanhope, thought she saw a white hare cross 
the park lane yesterday evening.” 

“Must ha’ been a rabbit,” said Michael—just as I had said to 
Susan. ‘Folks don’t like the white hares in this country,” he 
added, changing his pipe from one hand to the other. “They bode 
no good when seen.” 

‘“‘ But how can they be seen if there are none, Michael ?” 

“Well, it’s thought they white hares are not real hares, but spirits, 
Miss Bessy; apparitions. I never saw a white hare but once, and 
don’t want to see one again.” 

‘Vou have seen one, then?” 

“I saw that one, Miss Bessy. It’s a matter o’ ten years ago. 
Do you remember as fur back as that ?” 

‘Of course I do, Michael. I am twenty-two.” 

“In that red house over yonder—you can see its chimbleys above 
the trees—lived old Trehern and his wife and son. Young Trehern 
was a bit wild, and gave ’em some trouble—but you’d know naught 
about that. One autumn day, when I was out with Sir William and 
a party and the guns and dogs, young Trehern, who made one o’ 
the gentlemen, lagged behind the rest, telliag me of a dog of his that 
had been sick; when, just as we were crossing the five-cornered 
coppice, a white hare—as it looked—ran out o’ the brushwood right 
over his feet. Right over his feet, Miss Bessy; I never saw such 
a thing afore. Young Trehern didn’t much like it; I could see 
that; and he jumped aside ever so far. He thought of the super- 
stition, I suppose, but he made light of it to me. ‘What thing 
was that, Hart?’ says he, swearing a bit and shaking his feet, as if 
he’d shake off the touch the thing had left on his boot. ‘It looked 
uncommon like a hare, sir,’ says I, ‘but ’twas gone so quick there’s 
no telling.’ We went on then, and no more passed. Nine days 
after that young Trehern died. He was throwed out of his gig 
coming home from a dinner, and was killed on the spot.” 

“And now, Michael, what is the superstition ?” 

Michael smoked for a full minute in his slow way before attempt- 
ing to answer. 

“It’s not much the sort o’ thing to tell to young ladies, Miss 
Bessy.” 

“But I want to know it. I have avery particular reason for 
wishing to know it. I am a woman grown, remember, Michael ; 
not a child.” 
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‘Well, as to young Trehern, he had talked and laughed too much 
with Patty, the Widow Loam’s daughter—her, by token, that Mary’s 
gone to take the bit o’ rabbit to—and then turned round and 
laughed at her for it. A pretty young thing she was; and ’twas told 
that the widow cursed him. I did not know how that might have 
been. Any way, Patty died of it.” 

‘“‘ But the superstition, Michael ?” 

“That zs the superstition, Miss Bessy. When a young girl gets 
treated in that way and dies of it, she comes back in the form of a 
white hare, whenever his own death shall be nigh at hand; comes 
back in love to give him warning of it.” 

A slight shiver took me at the words. Could Mr. Arlegh’s death 
be near at hand? What a foolish thought! I mentally said, and 
threw off the shiver and superstition together. That we Cornish 
people hold to many ridiculous fancies I know, but surely not to one 
so ridiculous as this. 

“Your wife does not seem to return, Michael,” I said, rising from 
the bench ; “‘so I will not wait longer. Perhaps she can come up 
to the farm; I should like her to see the geese.” 

‘* She’ll come safe enough, Miss Bessy.” 

But, do what I would, I could not get these matters out of my 
mind. Not the superstition; that did not linger in it much; but 
the story Susan had told of Agnes Garth, and the curious likeness 
that seemed to exist between her and the girl who had gone to Mrs. 
Mellon’s, and the coincidence as regarded the time. 

That afternoon we had tea unusually early; four o’clock, to 
accommodate my father, who was going out. I contrived to run 
down alone to Mrs. Mellon’s afterwards: I wanted to question her. 
Susan was busy over some strips of beautiful old pillow lace that had 
been her mother’s, and which had got yellow with lying by. It had 
been washed that afternoon and Susan was pulling it out preparatory 
to spreading it on the grass to bleach. It served as an excuse for 
my leaving her. 

“What was the young lady like who came here about a year ago, 
Miss Bessy?” repeated Mrs. Mellon, in answer to me. ‘Well, you 
know, miss, I couldn’t see her myself; but my sister Ann, who was 
over here just then, couldn’t talk enough about her beauty and her 
wan looks and her dreadful sadness.” 

“Very fair, was she not >—with blue eyes?” 

‘Oh very fair, and her eyes the bluest and sweetest and saddest, 
and her hair a bright golden colour. Minnie here was talking of her 
only last night, miss: she said that the young lady who came here 
from your house with the wool had just the same beautiful golden 
hair.” 

It seemed to me like a confirmation, and I drew a long breath. 
‘Will you tell me the particulars of her coming, and of her stay 
here?” I asked. 
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“It is a matter of a year ago, Miss Bessy. We were having our tea 
at this round table one afternoon, Ann, and me, and the child, when 
we heard a sort of stir outside, and Ann went to the door. There 
stood at it a young girl dressed in black, pale and weary, as if she 
had travelled far, with a wan, lovely face. Would we allow her to sit 
down for a few minutes, she asked, and give her a drink of water, 
for she felt faint. Ann brought her in, and she fainted right off in 
the chair as she sat down. Well, Miss Bessy, we undressed her and 
put her into Minnie’s bed, for she was a great deal too ill and weak 
to go away that night. And in that bed she stayed nigh upon three 
days, not strong enough to get out of it, and crying a’most all the 
time, and—-—” 

“Did she tell you her name?” I interrupted. 

‘She never told her name, nor where she belonged to, nor anything 
else about herself. But she did say she had walked over from St. Huth 
early that morning. We thought she must have been waiting about 
here all the day since, as if waiting for somebody, for two or three 
people saw her; and Michael Hart he said—but he told me after- 
wards I had better not speak of that,” broke off Mrs Mellon, “so I'll 
let it alone. On the third day she got up, Miss Bessy, and I re- 
member well as she sat here with me after our bit of dinner—Ann was 
gone—-she asked me many questions about Miss Bertram and the 
marriage it was said she was going to make with Mr. Arlegh—just as 
if she had knowed Miss Rosy afore. Leastways it struck me so, and 
I put the question to her plain. No, she had neverseen Miss Bertram 
in her life, she answered, but she had heard of her. After that, I 
heard her stirring about, and it seemed that she was putting her 
bonnet and mantle on to leave. I asked her whether she was sure 
she was strong enough, and whether she had far to go. ‘Not far, 
only a very little way,’ she answered me, and she felt quite strong. 
With that, she took off a locket that she had worn on her neck, 
fastened to some blue ribbon, and put it upon Minnie’s neck. ‘ Keep 
it, my dear,’ she said to her; ‘it is all I have to give you, and I shall 
not want it where I am going.’ Upon that she wished me good-bye 
very hastily, and was gone from the door afore I could say a word, 
leaving (as I found afterwards) a gold sovereign wrapped in a bit o’ 
paper on the table at my elbow. ‘Run, Minnie,’ I says, ‘and see 
which way she goes, and watch her a bit,’ for I thought it likely she 
might faint again, besides feeling anxious about her. So Minnie ran, 
and watched her ever so far—down to the swamp-land, wasn’t it 
child ?” 

‘Yes, mother,” replied Minnie, an elfish-looking child of ten, who 
had been listening with both her ears, ‘I kept behind her all the 
way, watching her till I couldn’t see her no longer. She went down 
the lane to the swamp-land, and she never came out again.” 

“Never came out again,” I exclaimed, the phrase striking me as 
an odd one. ‘ How do you mean, Minnie?” 
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“She never did come out,” replied Minnie. ‘I stood watching 
for her ever so long.” 

“The child means that she never saw her come out,” put in the 
mother. ‘‘She didn’t like to follow her too close, for fear of being 
seen,” 

** Did you follow her down the lane, Minnie ?” 

*‘ After a bit I did. I saw her under they willows that edges the 
swamp on this side, and I stopped by the trees half way down the 
land to see where she went to. When I didn’t see her come back 
nor nothing, I went on to they willows too, but she was gone.” 

‘* But where could she goto ?” I cried, something like a panic seiz- 
ing my heart. ‘She could not walk over the swamp to gain the road: 
she would sink into it.” 

“I’m sure she never came back down the lane,” repeated Minnie, 
“IT never see her come.” 

‘*‘She must have managed to get round the swamp by they dwarf 
stumps 0’ trees, Miss Bessy, and so gained the high road that way,” 
put in Mrs. Mellon, her quiet, matter-of-fact tone proving that no 
worse thought had ever occurred to her. 

“You do not think she could have—have got zz¢o the swamp ?.” I 
asked, scarcely above my breath. 

The woman turned her sightless face to me in surprise. Minnie 
stared with wondering eyes. The idea to them seemed very far-fetched. 

““Why no, Miss Bessy, there was no fear o’ that kind. There 
wouldn’t be. Had the poor young lady lost her footing and fell in, 
which was not likely, she’d naturally ha’ cried out; and there was 
Minnie at hand to hear her.” 

The conviction that, had she put herself in purposely she would 
not have cried out, ran through my mind like a flash of lightning: 
and then I mentally called myself a wicked girl for thinking it. 
** Would you let me see the locket she gave Minnie?” I asked aloud, 

Dame Mellon took a small key from her pocket, felt her way to the 
dresser, and unlocked a tea-caddy that stood onit. ‘I keep it locked 
up for fear Minnie should lose it,” she remarked, placing it in my 
hands ; “they small things is so easy dropped, and children be so 
careless.” 

Ah! no need to take a second look. The golden locket had a lock 
of golden hair inside it—Susan’s hair beyond all doubt—and it bore 
the inscription ‘‘ Susan to Agnes.” 

* T should like to show this to my cousin : it is very pretty,” I said 
impulsively. ‘Will you let me take it home, Mrs. Mellon? You 
shall have it back to-morrow.” 

Ready permission was given, and I was desired not to be in a hurry 
to return the locket. The old woman took her stick, and walked 
with me, talking, to the little bridge. Some children were playing at 
the entrance to the park lane, and Minnie ran off to them. 

“IT wish you would tell me one thing,” I said in a low tone— 
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‘what it was that Michael Hart told you. You may trust me, you 
know.” 

“Dear, yes, I may, Miss Bessy. Well, Michael saw the young lady 
that same afternoon, talking with Mr. Arlegh in the coppice. He 
was coming home from shooting, and she darted out from the 
coppice, as if she had put herself there to wait for him, and laid her 
hand upon his arm. Mr. Arlegh shook her hand off, and swore at 
her; asking where she had sprung from, and what she wanted: 
Michael heard that much, as he walked onwards with the dogs. 
Half an hour later he came by again and they were there still. 
She was crying and moaning bitterly; and he was calling her a 
tramp, in harsh tones, and threatening to give her into custody for 
molesting him, unless she went back at once to ‘ whence she came.’ 
Michael didn’t know how the quarrel ended; except that Mr. Arlegh 
must have left her there, for he presently saw him cross the park 
lane on his way to the Hall. It wasn’t a thing to talk about, you 
see, Miss Bessy, and that’s why he wanted me to be silent.” 

All sorts of troubles were worrying my brain as I went home. It 
was poor Agnes Garth safe enough. But what could I do in it? 
And where was she ? 

Very much to my surprise, when I came within sight of our gate, 
I saw Mr. Arlegh’s horse fastened to it, and himself on the grass- 
plat with Susan. She had her hands folded before her, and her face, as 
she spoke to him, wore a cold, haughty expression. Suddenly he 
wheeled round on his heel, came out, mounted his horse and rode 
past me, not vouchsafing me any notice by word or look. Susan 
explained to me what had happened. 

She was spreading her lace on the grass, putting a stone at the 
ends of each piece to secure it, when Mr. Arlegh rode by. Seeing 
Susan, he checked his horse suddenly, dismounted, and came in. 

“So you are one of Farmer Trenathy’s daughters, my dear,” he 
began, in a free tone that Susan did not like at all. ‘‘ And where 
have you been hiding yourself pray, that I never saw you before 
last night ?” 

“‘Mr. Trenathy is my uncle,” replied Susan, turning from the 
lace to face him. 

‘Have you come to live here?” 

“cc No.” 

“To stay for a time, at any rate, I conclude. I am very glad. 
It is not often we get such beauty as yours in this out-of-the-world 
place.” 

“Mr. Arlegh,” began Susan, “ you have taken upon yourself to ask 
me questions. In return, may I put one or two to you?” 

“Fifty if you like, my dear. The more the better.” 

“‘When you were quite a lad, were you not placed for three or 
four years with the Reverend Philip Stanhope, of Grassmere? ‘That 
lad’s name was, I know, Hubert Arlegh.” 
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‘Just so. Mr. Stanhope was my tutor.” 

‘“You respected and liked him, I believe.” 

“Liked and respected Stanhope! I just did. What next?” 

“T am his daughter—Miss Stanhope—and a gentlewoman, Mr. 
Arlegh.” 

He seemed quite taken to, and his face flushed, Susan said. But 
he had the grace to change his manner to one of respect, offered his 
hand, and said he was glad to see her. 

‘‘ There is another question I wish to ask you, and it is a painful 
one,” Susan went on; ‘“‘one yery painful to me to put. Can you 
tell me where Agnes Garth is?” 

He stared at her for a moment, his countenance visibly changing. 
** Agnes Garth!” he presently rejoined, breaking the silence. “I 
do not know any one of the name.” 

‘‘T think you did know her, Mr. Arlegh. She was my best friend, 
dear to me as a sister: we were at school together at Walborough. 
For this past twelvemonth I have been anxiously waiting for news 
from her, watching for it daily: and it never comes.” 

‘J protest I cannot understand why you should say this to me, 
Miss Stanhope,” he replied, his manner cold, his tone repellant. “I 
never heard of the person you mention. Allow me to wish you 
good evening.” And, with that, he turned quickly, as I had seen him 
turn, and took his departure. 

Susan told me this as we sat side by side on the bench under the 
large pear-tree, the horse’s hoofs dying away in our ears as they grew 
more distant. I held out the gold locket on my glove. 

**Do you know this, Susan?” 

She caught hold of it, gave one look, and burst into tears. ‘‘Oh 
Bessy, where did you get this? It was the keepsake I gave to 
Agnes when I left school. She gave me that pretty cross that I 
wear, in exchange.” 

I told her all—even my doubts and fears about the swamp. It is 
true I had not meant to say so much: but tales, at such moments, 
expand in the telling. ‘But, Susan dear,” I added, in conclusion, 
“you must keep all this strictly quiet. It would not do to stir in 
it for my father’s sake.” 

‘“‘ 7 keep it quiet!” she retorted, turning her tearful eyes upon me. 
‘Why, Bessy, do you imagine this is a thing we mortals can control? 
If my poor Agnes does indeed lie in that swamp-land, rely upon it 
that a Higher Power holds its elucidation in His hands.” 

The stars were beginning to twinkle in the sky, the moon was 
rising, the scent of the closing flowers was almost lost on the cool 
air ; and still we sat on. Out came Eunice, wondering why we 
stayed there when we must know the early supper was ready. 

“You will take me to look at this swamp-land to-morrow, Bessy,” 
whispered Susan, as we rose. ‘I cannot rest until I see it.” And 
I promised. 
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But, like many another promise, it was not fated to be performed. 
Some friends, not expected, came over from St. Huth in the morning 
to spend the day with us, and the next day it was raining, pouring 
cats and dogs—as Janey said when she had to go through it to 
school; aye, and the next day also. Altogether, the following week 
had come in when we went. 

The sun, glowing and red, and nearing its setting, was shining on 
this marsh land as we gazed upon it. It was a curious looking 
spot—half water, half earth, wholly black mud—as it seemed to 
Susan. In Sir William’s time he would not have had this bay 
touched—it would be valuable sometime, he said, but Ae should not 
trouble himself to make it so. It lay about as far from our house, 
on that side, as the Hall did on the other. The willows, spoken of 
by Mrs. Mellon, drooped over the edge of a portion of it, then came 
a crowd of rushes, then the dwarf trees, some of them only stumps. 

** You see, Susan,” I observed, “she could have crept round by 
the rushes and stumps, and so gained the road.” 

“Yes, I see,” replied Susan; ‘‘it would have been possible, I sup- 
pose. On the other hand, she may have thrown herself in, to escape 
her troubled life.” 

‘* Don’t think it, Susan, for heaven’s sake!” 

As we regained the road, which was narrow just there, not much 
better, indeed, than a lane, Miss Bertram drove up in her pretty low 
carriage, drawn by its cream-coloured pony, Mr. Arlegh sitting beside 
her. She pulled up to speak to me, and he raised his hat. 

Suddenly, as if it sprang out of the ground, for I’m sure I saw 
not where else it could have come from, a white hare was disporting 
itself under the pony’s feet. Whether it was a real hare or a 
phantom, the pony became curiously terrified, his eyes glaring, his 
mouth foaming. The hare disappeared almost instantly, but the 
animal continued to rear and plunge. Miss Bertram was a remark- 
ably timid girl, although she did drive this hitherto quiet pony: 
she dropped the reins, and would have leaped out. Mr. Arlegh 
prevented her, jumped out himself, and went to the pony’s head. 
He had not, I am sure, seen the hare. 

But he saw now. The hare—and this seemed to me the strangest 
part of it—the hare, which had certainly disappeared, was back 
again, running over Ais feet. With a sort of suppressed yell, Mr. 
Arlegh jumped back and loosed his hold of the pony. Again the 
hare had disappeared; he re-caught the pony’s head, and Miss 
Bertram jumped out. 

“Selim, what can be the matter with you?” she cried, addressing 
the pretty and trembling cream-coloured animal. ‘‘Did you see 
anything frighten him?” she added tome. “Did you, Hubert?” 

But what could I answer? Nothing. Mr. Arlegh was now 
leading the pony forward, and when he seemed quiet, they got in 
and drove off, Mr. Arlegh taking the reins. 
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Once more, but this time we only knew of it by hearsay, Mr, 
Arlegh was frightened by the white hare. It was on the following 
Sunday. He was walking across the churchyard with our clergyman, 
Mr. Chasnel, they having stayed in the vestry after service to discuss 
some parish business, when, just as they were going by old Mrs, 
Barton’s high tomb, a white hare ran across Mr. Arlegh’s feet; 
seemed to stand on them for a moment. 

“Why that looked just like a hare!” cried the clergyman, 
‘Where’s it gone to? Has it startled you?” he added to Mr, 
Arlegh, seeing that his face had turned whiter than death. 

**T—don’t know what it was,” replied Mr. Arlegh, as they looked 
about. But the hare was gone. 

The Reverend Charles Chasnel talked of this—that’s how it came 
to be known. He told people that he had seen a white hare, 
Being a stranger in Cornwall, just appointed to the living, he had 
never heard of the superstition. 

“‘What news do you think I have got?” cried Roger, coming in 
to breakfast on the Tuesday morning. “That old bog is going to 
be redeemed. Drained, and ? 

‘“‘T’ll believe it when I see it,” interrupted father. ‘Sir William 
was always talking of that, but he never did it, and the fields around 
are nothing but a marsh. It has long been the shame of the place.’ 

“Tt is really going to be done now,” said Roger, smiling at his 
father’s vehemence. Some gentlemen are coming to the Hall to-day 
about it; scientific men from London; and the work is to be begun 
immediately. The bailiff himself told me. They say,” and here 
Roger laughed outright, ‘‘that there’s great value in that swamp, as 
it now is.” 

Father looked at him quite angrily. ‘ Valwe in it?” 

“In the mud—or the water—or both combined. They talk of 
its chemical properties? It is Mr. Arlegh who has set all this in 
motion, Stone says, and has persuaded Miss Bertram to have it 
done.” 

‘Time it was,” grunted father. That swamp had always been a 
sore point with him. 

Not that day, but the next, during the afternoon, we saw several 
gentlemen, followed by some rough workmen—not our ordinary 
country labourers—go down the road on their way to the swamp. 
Mr. Arlegh was first and foremost of them. He looked wonderfully 
handsome, was talking eagerly and laughing gaily, just as though he 
had forgotten the white hare. 

But—it is the sad truth—before the sun had well set that night 
he was carried back past our gate, cold and dead. 

That excursion to the swamp was a fatal one. I cannot tell you 
precisely what happened, or how; nor is it necessary. For some 
purpose or other, the workmen began dragging the swamp near the 
willows—perhaps to see what sort of mud it really was. The first 
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thing they got up, apart from mud, was a black bonnet; the second 
looked like a rake full of golden hair. That made them drag on 
again with a purpose: and they drew up a young lady. 

It was poor Agnes Garth. And her face presented the most 
wonderfully-preserved appearance. Hubert Arlegh could not fail to 
recognise her. Those around him told afterwards how he turned 
cold and sick. 

But, in the excitement of this finding, they had been neglecting 
proper precautions, and had ventured too far over the swamp, 
standing on the pieces of wood that jutted out from the old fence. 
The wood had become porous and rotten, and it broke: and one of 
them fell down into the swamp, uttering a shrill and bitter cry. It - 
was Mr. Arlegh. 

He had sunk utterly; was gone clean out of sight; and he did 
not rise again. As soon as the apparatus could be disentangled from 
what it had already brought up, it was sent down again in search of 
him. He was quite dead; choked probably by the poisonous 
mud: and, do what they would, they could not restore life to him. 


Many a year has gone by since then. My father is at rest in the 
churchyard, and I am Bessy Trenathy still. Iam at the old home 
with Roger and his delicate wife, who whispers to me that she hopes 
I shall never leave it—for what would the children do without Aunt 
Bessy ? 

Susan married Charles Chasnel. He did not long remain in 
Cornwall; he had good connections and interest, got better and 
better preferment, and is now Dean of W. She meets Lady 
Calloway—formerly Miss Bertram—sometimes in society, and they 
rarely fail to exchange a word about the old place, Penryn. But 
there’s one topic Susan never talks about, save to me, and perhaps 
once in a way to her husband, and that is the sad history of the past : 
of the ill-fated Agnes and of Hubert Arlegh and the warning of the 
phantom hare. 

M. H. 
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BOY BERTIE. 


Boy Bertie sat within the organ-loft, 

And ever and anon he musing played 

A snatch of melody so faint, so soft, 
It was as if he prayed. 


Through the stained window looking on the west 
The last and sweetest of the sunbeams canie ; 
Purple and gold, azure and amethyst, 

Arrows of light and flame. 


Yet nothing saw he of the light that lay 

Down the long aisle in ever changing guise ; 

For day was as the night, and night as day 
Unto his steadfast eyes. 


And still his slender hand soft music woke, 
And still he turned as he would catch the light ; 
And by-and-by a sigh unconscious broke 

From one who marked the sight. 


Boy Bertie paused, his fingers on the keys : 

“ Sigh not,” he said, “ if you did sigh for me; 

Fair things you may behold ; more fair than these— 
The visions that J see.” 


For well he guessed her grief and probed her thought, 

So keen is love to light on sorrow’s scar. 

“ Tell me,” the mother murmured, “tell me what 
These wondrous visions are.” 


He, for all answer to her whispered words, 

Bade the majestic organ speak again ; 

And slowly, slowly, through the swelling chords 
Crept a more tender strain, 


The crimson faded into palest gold, 

The gold to grey, that dusky grew and dim; 

Blind Bertie heeded not, as thus he told 
The thoughts most dear to him. 


Nor heeded that lone listener, who knelt 

In speechless wonderment beside the boy ; 

Closing her loving eyes, because she felt 
They brimmed with tears of joy. 


The slanting sunbeams rest on Bertie’s grave ; 
The mother pictures, many a time and oft, 
How they are falling down a silent nave, 
And in the organ-loft. SYDNEY GREY. 




















